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Editorial. 


OMMERCIALISM is a moral disease, little un- 
derstood, but commonly described as putting 
the virtues and heroisms on a commercial basis. 
Hence, by a natural but illogical process, many 
moralists transfer to all commercial transactions 

the suspicion of a moral delinquency, not necessarily a 
characteristic of trade. Commerce is the great civilizer. 
It is the bond of mutual interest that draws men to- 
gether and makes them dependent upon each other. 
The recluse, the hermit, the miser, the savage represent 
the classes who by commerce in all its varieties are 
brought into relations of mutual profit and improvement. 
The one great lack in American statesmanship and in 
social organization is a just appreciation of the part our 
country ought to play among the nations as the pro- 
moter of a free, generous, and profitable commerce among 
the inhabitants of the world. 
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THE Western Christian Advocate thinks that the editor 
of the Christian Register is entirely in error in his belief 
that the majority of Christians the world over and the 
majority of missionaries the world over still believe in 
a literal hell, a personal devil, and the perdition of the 
majority of the human race. While we know and re- 
joice in the fact that thousands of churches in the more 
enlightened parts of this and other countries have dropped 
these ancient beliefs and are now working on the hu- 
manitarian plan advocated by our brother editor, we 
still believe that they are in the minority and that young 
men could not be ordained and old men could not keep 
their pulpits in the majority of the evangelical churches 
in this country if they should plainly assert disbelief 
in these things. What would Billy Sunday and the 
churches and ministers that sustain him and his fiery 
mission say to any such milk-and-water doctrine? c 
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IN spite of constant denial by men in authority, we 
believe that there is something going on in prisons, 
police courts, and other places where criminals are de- 
tained which is illegal, outrageous, and even diabolical. 
If the third degree is not practised as a means of torture 
to extract confessions which no one has a right to extort 
from suspected persons, then the daily press is guilty of 
constant and malicious slander, and those who now and 
then make cursory examinations of prisons, peniten- 
tiaries, and reformatories give false impressions to the 
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public when they report similar abuses. The cause of 
these evils is not far to seek. It may be found in every 
city hall, police court, and prison in the land where the 
game of politics is played in the appointment of officers 
and the suppression of investigation. One sad thing 
about our method of dealing with criminals is that we 
are constantly adding to the criminal class the men and 
women who are set over the unfortunate men and women 
accused or guilty of crime. Unlimited power over men 
and women of the baser sort will tempt and degrade any 
one who has not the purpose of a saint and the moral 
health of a wise reformer. 
vt 


Rev. RusH R. SHIPPEN of Brockton, Mass., is ex- 
pected to preach the sermon at the installation of his 
son, Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, at Detroit, Mich., on 
Friday, January 21. A multitude of our readers who 
have known Mr. Shippen for many years will sympathize 
with him in the great loss he has sustained in the recent 
death of his wife. He was ordained to the ministry over 
sixty years ago, and has therefore the record of longest 
active service of any one in our ranks. He has occupied 
pulpits in Chicago, Worcester, Washington, and Brock- 
ton, and has never preached in a church that was not 
enlarged during the course of his ministry. He served 
several years as secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association before Rev. Grindall Reynolds. He is now 
past his eightieth year, but his handwriting shows no 
sign of faltering. 
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SOME time since we declined a degree of D.D., offered 
by a small college for no apparent reason and with a 
suspicion in the mind of the editor that it was offered as 
a bribe for such support as he might give. Within a few 
weeks the offer of LL.D. has been received on terms so 
ridiculously cheap as to suggest the probability that such 
degrees are still hawked about the country by institu- 
tions that have in some way acquired a legal right to 
confer degrees with no corresponding merit to make the 
transaction seem lawful to any one with a sensitive 
conscience. Our Year Book is probably entirely free 
from any taint which might cause suspicion that de- 
grees therein recorded have been unlawfully obtained. 
But there are hundreds of men in the country who have, 
or have assumed, the right to print the magic letters 
after their names of whom it would be interesting to 
know the facts. We suggest that it would be a wise 
precaution in a list of names containing those who have 
honorary titles to add a few letters suggesting the source 
of the title; e.g., the title of D.D. or LL.D. followed by 
Harvard or Yale or Princeton, etc. 
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A VERY small portion of the intelligent and well-edu- 
cated part of the human race takes an enlightened in- 
terest in the application of the principles of liberty, 
justice, equality, fraternity, and the like to the human 
race in general. Those who are known as liberals in 
politics and religion have been working for many years 
for the amelioration of all social and domestic evils and 
the promotion of everything that makes liberty and 
progress possible and attractive. In our own time a 
multitude of men and women who have never known 
what was going on in this kingdom of light and liberty 
have suddenly come to a consciousness that better 
things than they or their fellows have yet attained are 
possible and ought to be procured. ‘To them this is a 
new and splendid revelation of things undreamed of 
before. They know little and.care less about what has 
been done to promote the objects to which they devote 
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themselves, because they think they have discovered a 
way out of darkness into light which is the only high- 
way for a redeemed humanity. To their personal plans 
and specific aims they give names which become to them 
watchwords and battle-cries. Those who repeat them 
are the elect, and those who do not they regard as oppo- 
nents. Although they do not know it, they are drawing 
upon a fund of intelligence and sympathy which encom- 
passes all their ways and is really to be credited with the 
enlightenment in which they now rejoice. Modesty 
and experience will bring many a half-trained reformer 
to the feet of those who with less self-assertion, but 
greater wisdom, have proved themselves to be the proph- 
ets of a new dispensation. 


Psychical Eddies. 


In a kindly article the Presbyterian quotes from the 
editorial columns of the Christian Register a statement 
about the reincarnation of ancient fads, fancies, and 
popular manias, and says that ‘‘this is somewhat singu- 
lar language for a paper that stands as an exponent 
of the very highest thinking and most advanced cul- 
tivation of the present time.’’ The editor thinks also 
that this ‘“‘anticipation of a thickening of ddadrkness 
and recrudescence of ancient delusions is quite out of 
tune with the usual optimistic spirit of our liberal- 
minded friend.” ‘The writer goes on to apply our 
thought in a way which we did not expect. Speak- 
ing of the advance which has been made by the gospel 
of Jesus Christ, the writer says: ‘‘But each generation 
comes into this general current of advance with the 
same poison in its nature as was in the nature when it 
fell, long ago.” 

The return of ancient delusions of which we spoke 
had no reference to that which our Presbyterian friend 
would describe as the inherited depravity of the human 
race, whether total or otherwise, but to fads, fancies, 
and delusions which are not driven out of society by 
the adoption, let us say, of the creed of the Presby- 
terians or by conversion under such revivalists as those 
who count their converts by the thousands. he witch- 
craft delusion, which in 1692 and in the years before 
swept through Massachusetts and Connecticut as an 
echo of similar and more extensive delusions in Europe, 
was not an outbreak of depravity so much as a “‘scare” 
caused by the victims of something corresponding to 
what is now called ‘pernicious animal magnetism,” 
and a belief that Satan in person was attempting to 
suborn men and women for the ruin of society. 

There are many Christian people, good by intention 
and sure in their own hearts of eternal salvation, who 
are still living in the atmosphere of the prehistoric 
ages, and are still moved by the belief that Satan is 
going about like a roaring lion seeking whom he may 
devour, and that what purports to be communication with 
the dead is instigated by evil spirits who take many dis- 
guises to mislead the human race. There is everywhere 
abroad an atmosphere of illusion and delusion. There 
are thousands of good people who are in the main in- 
telligent and good, who have dark corners in their minds 
where, sometimes confessedly and sometimes in secret, 
they harbor fears, occult fancies, and errors concerning 
demons and the mysterious powers of mediums, fortune- 
tellers, astrologers, mind-readers, and all the rest of the 
fakirs who drive a prosperous business at the expense 
of the public. 

The manias that go into lynching, rioting, assassina- 
tions of rulers, and brutal oppression of the subject 
classes, with many other forms of violence, may prop- 
erly represent the brute depravity of which our Pres- 
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byterian editor is thinking and which is hereditary; 
that is to say, these phases are real survivals of the 
brute which represents the lowest stage of life every- 
where. The ape and tiger are not yet eliminated from 
human nature, and the doctrine of Darwin never gave 
amy one reason to suppose that he or any intelligent 
evolutionist believed that all human brutishness and 
depravity was to be speedily eliminated from human 
nature and history. All we can hope for is the increas- 
ing improvement of the best part of the race, with a 
gradual pulling upward toward the best, of all the classes 
that are belated or have been hindered by their lack of 
access to the means of enlightenment. We do not be- 
lieve with Prof. William James that the lynching spirit 
or the mob spirit will increase and spread to such an 
extent that we may expect to see outbreaks of it on 
Boston Common. But always in every human being 
and in all society traces may be found of the various 
stages of progress from the lowest to the highest, and 
in every human being there are instincts, impulses, 
and powers which, properly controlled, serve the higher 
uses, but which, let loose without restraint, work havoc 
with the noblest character and the best reputation. 

These things are known, recognized, and by all good 
and wise people kept in their proper place. But there 
are intellectual defects, delusions, and unregulated 
fancies which every now and then break loose and for 
a time control the thought and action of many people, 
leading them to conclusions that are entirely irrational 
and conduct that is a hindrance to progress. 

As a result of the great spread of liberalism in the 
churches and the reaction of those who are frightened, 
irritated, or disgusted by the denial of the ancient creeds, 
we expect to see an outbreak of denunciation and draw- 
ing of lines which will place the old-fashioned theologi- 
cal conservatives on one side and what the Roman 
Catholics call the ‘‘Modernists’’ on the other side. 
The majority of the Christians in the United States still 
believe in an eternal hell, in a personal devil and in the 
total depravity of humanity, in a general judgment for 
the whole human race and in eternal punishment. 
They who believe in these things heartily and think that 
the denial of them is a proof of depravity may nat- 
urally draw together, and will, we think, probably make 
one mighty struggle to maintain the old lines and de- 
fend the ancient positions: Happily the time is past 
when pains and penalties of any considerable severity 
can be apportioned to the unbeliever. The contest, 
therefore, will, for the most part, be one of words with a 
drawing together of those who sympathize with each 
other and in the end, we believe, a great extension of 
the boundaries of knowledge and acceptable liberalism 
in religion. 


Excommunication. 


There is one favor for which Unitarians might well 
be more grateful than they are: they belong to a 
church from which they cannot be excommunicated. 
The estate may be a small one and a poor one; but each 
occupant is a freeholder, not a tenant. Ecclesiastical 
eviction has no place with us. We have our orthodoxies 
and our heresies, but they are individual, not denomina- 
tional, concerns. A misbeliever may give us anxieties; 
but he is an intellect to be reasoned with, not an offend- 
ing member to be cut off. Individual churches may 
swing wide of a generally recognized standard of belief; 
but no mother church, no conference, no synod, has 
jurisdiction over them. Should any conference or asso- 
ciation in Boston or elsewhere say to a church in New 
York, ‘We are dissatisfied with the ministries of your 
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pulpit,” the answer, if any, might be the polite but un- 
compromising, “We are very well satisfied with them.”’ 
Ministers come and go; and, while our functionaries may 
now and then be unwilling to recommend them, they can 
impose no discipline upon a church that should receive 
them. As with beliefs, so also with respect to character. 
Most of our ministers, with good reason, think well of their 
people, yet none of them can pretend to a congregation 
of saints. A man may go very wrong, the Unitarian 
church of which he may be a member will not be officially 
closed to him. Neighbors may frown upon him, friend- 
ships may be withdrawn from him; but his church door 
stands ever open, and in all his bad attire he may enter. 
Whatever light, warmth, may be there is there for him. 
There is, indeed, a latent but very real feeling among us 
that, if one is bad, the church should be, of all places, the 
best place for him. Could the disreputable multitude in 
any city—the thieves, cheats, drunkards, and harlots—be 
gathered into churches, we could well adopt them and 
enroll them and provide ministries for them. To any 
protesting voice it might be replied that the office of the 
church, as that of the Christ, is not to call the righteous, 
but sinners, to repentance. 

There is an appearance of laxity in this, which a severe 
ecclesiastical spirit can hardly smile upon. The evils 
it would seem to give rein to, however, have not troubled 
us excessively. As for differences of opinion, the press and 
the pulpit have, in the main, sufficed us; and if, in dealing 
with them, we have not won intellectual unanimity, we 
have won what seems to us better, intellectual respect. 
As for bad people, it were well for us if we had more of 
them; and, if our attitude were less approved by our 
experience, we might be encouraged to think well of it 
by the ratification of it that is going on. In the sects 
about us harder and harder is the task of excommuni- 
cation. Methodists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, with 
standards of doctrine and discipline, as one would think, 
sufficiently plain, find it more and more difficult to con- 
vict of a breach of them. ‘The explanation of this is an 
ever-increasing respect for the more elastic mind; a 
willingness to stretch the formula so as to embrace the 
sincerity that cannot find scope within it; the feeling, 
often dimly perceived but to no small degree prevailing, 
that the sincerity that cannot abide the restrictions of 
the fold is too valuable for the fold to lose. Thus we 
see the sects about us moving towards the attitude which 
we maintain. Just one instance to the contrary, in these 
very latest days, serves to make the tendency more con- 
spicuous and to enhance our appreciation of it. 

Of Mrs. Stetson we neither approve nor disapprove, 
for we know next to nothing of her. Fame reports her 
a brilliant woman: her long and successful service should 
certify, until facts show the contrary, to the rectitude of 
her life. Yet she is excommunicated with a summariness 
which suggests the spirit of Hildebrand wandering among 
us. Her teaching may have been at a departure from 
the standards of the Mother Church, but, by any measure- 
ment of which we are capable, not wider than is peace- 
fully recognized in the stricter sects about us; and our 
ministry would need a good deal of compression to bring 
our prophets as near to agreement as were Mrs. Stetson 
and her censors. ‘The strong tendency of our age is to 
concurrence in spirit and aim, together with wide range 
of personal liberty. ‘To combat a tendency is like smit- 
ing the wind, which blows north or south just the same 
as before. So far as the Scientists throw themselves 
athwart this tendency, we can but prophesy their dis- 
comfiture. It will prove stronger than they. The 
Scientist disciple may be expected to say, “God is great, 
and Mrs. Eddy is his prophet’’: he will not long submit 
to be punished for his interpretation of her prophetic 
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message. The free mind, which has been wrung both 
from the papacy and from Calvinism, can be trusted to 
make no easy surrender. And in it, whatever ecclesiasti- 
cisms it may disturb, is the world’s best hope. ‘“‘Science,”’ 
said Dr. Hedge, ‘‘cannot sit at the feet of Holiness’’: no 
more can thought abide ecclesiastical limitation. In its 
freedom is its health: from its constraint come inertia 
and death. The true spirit of the church is one that can 
say at every parting of the ways: ‘Stay with us if you 
can, and God bless you. Go from usif you must, and God 
bless you. Be of Paul, be of Apollos, be of Cephas, as 
the judgments of your mind shall determine; but, 
whether of Paul or Apollos or Cephas, in the deep loyal- 
ties of your spirit be of Christ.’’ Itis not pretended that 
a standard so purely spiritual involves no difficulties. 
It is the only one, however, that can satisfy our ideal; 
and perhaps our most serious difficulty as Unitarians 
springs from the fact that, while having it, we do not surely 
live up to it. 


Laborare est Orare. 


Work is worship: work itself is glorious. Before the 
sects arose religion found its expression largely in archi- 
tecture and masonry. Man’s first conception of God 
was that of a creator. After creation we find the first 
assigned act of Deity to have been planting a garden 
eastward in Eden. Jesus could find no better method 
of defining his Father than to call him a worker, adding 
“and I work.” 

There could be no infidelity worse than unfaithfulness 
to doing our duty. The danger of our day is not a lapse 
of belief, but a lapse of honor for achievement. ‘The 
Fourth Commandment orders just as emphatically six 
days’ work as it orders one day’s rest. Theology loses 
its soul when it loses its conception of God as a worker 
and man as a doer. Unfortunately religion no longer 
expresses itself in terms of toil; and the theological 
wrestling of the last century has been largely over the- 
ories and not over deeds. By brave deeds we mean 
doing what our hands find to do, every day and every- 
where, with honor. The housewife’s religion is not so 
much in the prayer circle as in the kitchen: the farmer’s 
piety is in straight furrows and well-sprayed trees. 

Our danger is in the upgrowth of a labor party that 
fails to recognize thorough doing as of more importance 
than short hours and many holidays. We shall reckon 
higher on the outlook ahead, when the congresses and 
conferences of labor place their strongest emphasis on 
doing the most possible consistent with health, and doing 
it in the best possible manner. We have somewhere 
recently seen what was called the Ten Demandments, 
and it is not quite clear that some such amendment of the 
old Ten Commandments may not be needed in these 
modern days,—an adjustment of mandatory law to our 
modern business life. These Ten Demandments do not 
concern themselves in the least with idol worship or 
keeping sacred days, but with industry, honor, self- 
respect, and temperance. Is it possible that we have 
something of this sort to do with even the old substan- 
tial foot-rests of religious authority? Have we gone so 
far in our weighing of theories and beliefs as to lose the 
relative importance of rightness in action and righteous- 
ness in co-ordinating our lives with the Eternal Activity? 

The Ten Commandments of business run something 
after this manner: Rule 1. Do not lie, it wastes both 
my time and yours. I am sure to catch you in the end, 
and that will be bad for both you and me. Rule 2. 
Watch your work, not the clock. A long day’s work 
makes a long day short, and a short day’s work makes 
my face long. Rule 3. Give me more than I expect, 
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and I will pay you more than you expect. I can afford 
to increase your pay if you increase my profits. Rule 4. 
You owe so much to yourself that you cannot afford to 
owe anybody else. Keep out of debt, or you must keep 
out of my shops. Rule 5. Dishonesty is never an ac- 
cident. Good men and good women cannot see tempta- 
tion when they meet it. Rule 6. Mind your own 
business, and in time you will have a business of your 
own to mind. Rule 7. Do not do anything which hurts 
your self-respect. The employee who is willing to steal 
for me is capable of stealing from me. Rule 8. It is 
not my business what you do at night; but, if dissipation 
affects what you do the next day, and you do half as 
much as I justly demand, you will not last half as long 
as you hoped. Rule 9. Do not tell me what I would 
like to hear, but what I ought to hear. I do not want 
a valet to my vanity, but I need one for my dollars. 
Rule ro. Do not kick if-I-kick: if you are worth cor- 
recting, you are worth keeping. I do not waste time cut- 
ting specks out of rotten apples. 

This certainly has a very secular sound; but is it the 
worse for that? And the phraseology is not from the or- 
dinary pulpit, yet we do not see why a business man 
cannot preach from his office. Will it not be well for us 
when he does, and when his doctrine is full of right doing, 
of honor, of industry, and of brotherhood? President 
Taft has taken to preaching, sometimes from the stump 
and sometimes from the rail car, and sometimes from a 
Mormon tabernacle; but his sermons everywhere have 
a strong bias for expounding manliness in the shop, in- 
dustry in the field, and plain honesty everywhere, to 
the end that all men may be made better in their earthly 
affairs and there be less misery throughout the world. 
Industry and common sense are enforced above right 
believing. We have nothing to say against whatever 
creed your life works out for you, only this, put it into 
deeds and not into words. You will find God best by 
striking hands with him in creating the good and en- 
feebling evil. This is the great lesson of right living and 
right working, that we grow into sonship with the 
Father. When this is accomplished, our creeds will 
shape themselves to experience. 


Current Topics, 


GiFFoRD PINcHOoT’s removal has been characterized 
by observers of the trend of affairs in Washington as 
the most radical step that ever has been taken by the 
present administration. The dismissed forester, rightly 
or wrongly, has been regarded by a considerable part 
of the people, especially in the West, as the principal 
champion of that movement toward economy and the 
intelligent care of the national resources which was be- 
queathed to the country by President Roosevelt upon 
his retirement. On the other hand, Mr. Ballinger has 
been under a fire of criticism for his supposedly luke- 
warm attitude toward the principle which many Amer- 
icans associate with the personality of the deposed for- 
ester. The sentiment that Mr. Ballinger’s public acts 
need to be subjected to scrutiny was emphasized on the 
day of Mr. Pinchot’s removal, when the Republican 
“insurgents’’ in the House, by joining forces with the 
Democrats, forced through a resolution taking from 
Speaker Cannon the power to appoint the House mem- 
bers of the joint committee which is to investigate the 
bases for the many suspicions that have been directed 
against the Secretary of the Interior. The attitude of 
the “‘insurgents”’ is the outcome of their conviction that 
the Speaker is not unfriendly to the interests with which 
Mr. Ballinger is accused of having been in sympathetic 
relations. 
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TuHE struggle among Russia, China, and Japan for the 
mastery in Manchuria entered a new and complicated 
phase last Thursday, when it was announced that Sec- 
retary of State Knox had submitted to the great powers 
a proposal for the solution of the problem by the neutral- 
ization of all the railroads in Manchuria and their cession 
to China under a scheme of international financing. 
Mr. Knox’s proposal, which reached the chancelleries of 
the interested powers while the Crane incident was still 
a matter of recent memories, attracted instant and wide- 
spread interest. At Pekin, of course, the suggestion was 
received with the utmost satisfaction. In Tokio and at 
St. Petersburg the receipt of Mr. Knox’s circular letter 
created an atmosphere of profound reflection, bordering 
upon anxiety. The Russian statesmen and their Jap- 
anese rivals are showing a disposition not to commit 
themselves upon the issue until they shall have con- 
sidered all its pros and cons. 
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BERLIN welcomed Mr. Knox’s move upon the chess- 
board of high diplomacy with unmixed approval. Ger- 
many has no railways in Manchuria. The imperial 
chancellery, therefore, can afford to regard the unusual 
proposal from an elevated point of philanthropic be- 
nignancy. It is quite different at Tokio and at St. 
Petersburg. In both those places there is a lively rec- 
ollection of the fact that a war of frightful proportions 
was recently fought, partly to determine the control of 
the very avenues of traffic and commerce which Mr. 
Knox would now restore to despoiled China by a few 
strokes of the pen. It was agreed, at the Russian and 
Japanese capitals, as well as at those of Germany, Great 
Britain, and France, that American statecraft, in ac- 
cordance with some of its most memorable traditions, 
had taken the shortest and straightest path toward the 
solution of a problem which to the naked eye appears 
to be insoluble by the ordinary methods of furnishing 
answers to international riddles. 
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Tue British electorate, at the end of this week, will 
enter upon the work of registering its convictions upon 
the merits of the controversy between the lords and the 
commons which has precipitated a constitutional crisis. 
The peers, in obedience to an unwritten law, ended a 
week before the opening of the election their energetic 
personal canvass of the~ constituencies which in itself 
has furnished an innovation in British public life. Some 
sympathy undoubtedly has accrued to the House of 
Lords from the campaign of violence which has been 
waged against noble speakers by the forces of dis- 
content throughout England. In many places Unionist 
meetings have been broken up by the noisy demonstra- 
tion of hooligans, and in several instances peers have 
suffered bodily harm at the hands of unbridled opponents 
from the disorderly strata of society. When the last 
argument has been presented in behalf of the much- 
maligned hereditary lawmakers, it appeared that a 
Unionist victory was not so far beyond the range of 
possibility as seemed to be the case when the campaign 
began. 

Pd 


TARIFF reform is the wedge that is splitting the Lib- 
eral log. The Unionist orators from the very beginning 
of the struggle showed a disposition to emphasize the 
argument that Great Britain is suffering from unem- 
ployment because of the tradition of free trade under 
which it has been doing business with countries leaning 
more and more toward the doctrine of high protection. 
If analyses of public sentiment furnished by Unionist 
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authorities may be relied upon, the plea for protection 
has exerted a strong effect upon the electorate, and has 
brought about many secessions from the ranks of the 
Liberal party. ‘The peers rely upon this issue, and the 
accompanying menace of German aggression, to carry 
the day for them at the hustings. The more likely view, 
however, is that the Liberals, by their steady hammering 
upon the principles of taxation typified by the rejected 
budget, will retain their majority, somewhat lessened, 
perhaps when Parliament reassembles next month. 
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A I1BERAL victory at the polls would probably mean 
the retirement of Mr. Asquith as Prime Minister and 
the elevation of David Lloyd-George to the post which is 
the highest honor possible to an Englishman. ‘Through- 
out the events that brought about the crisis the figure 
of Mr. Lloyd-George greatly overshadowed that of his 
chief. The enterprising Welshman, who rose from the 
humblest beginnings to the position of moulder of the 
fiscal policies of the country at a crucial moment in its 
history, has been the slogan and the anathema of the 
campaign. His name has been a rallying cry or a warn- 
ing in the mouths of one side or the other during the din 
of battle. Already the forecasters of events are pre- 
dicting that, when the party returns to Westminster, 
he will be either the unquestioned leader of the opposi- 
tion, in case of Liberal defeat, or the governing power in 
England, in name as well as in fact, in the event of a 
Liberal victory. 


Brevities, 


Fear commonly causes more suffering than any of the 
calamities of which faint-hearted people are afraid. 


Some old indictments ran thus: “Being instigated by 
the Devil and not having the fear of God before his 
eyes)’ etc: 


The sufferings of the natives of Angola who are made 
slaves in San Thomé, are part of the price the world 
pays.for its cocoa and chocolate. 


The Anglican Church is becoming aware of the incon- 
sistency between its creeds and the increasing convic- 
tion that many who reject the creeds are as wise and 
good as those who accept them. 


The question whether God is all-powerful or not is 
of no practical importance. Nobody can answer it; 
and, if it were answered, it would not make our common 
duties any more evident and pressing. 


We read of a home for infants where, out of twenty- 
four received from unfortunate mothers, twenty-three 
babies died before the authorities became aware what was 
going on, and we call America a Christian nation! 


What a change it must be for the people of Belgium 
to:pass from under the sovereignty of a man who had all 
the vices of Nero to the reign of a modern gentleman, 
who is reputed to be just, honorable, and devoted to 


the interests of the people! 


A boy of eleven years has just delivered a lecture 
before some members of the faculty of Harvard College 
and has received high praise for his performance. Any 
day we may expect in the moral world the appearance 
of some youth who will surpass his fellows in the higher 
ranges of life as much as this boy does in the field of 
letters and mathematics. 


34 
Letters to the Editor. 


From the Associated Charities. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In your issue of December 16 Mr. Edmund A. Whit 
man stated that in Boston a woman had been found 
“dead of starvation, with a letter in her hand informing 
her that her case would be investigated.” As this was 
stated in discussion of charitable methods, it implied re- 
flection on the administration of the charities of Boston. 
When it was brought to my attention, I visited Mr. 
Whitman to learn the facts. Mr. Whitman explained 
that he had been told the woman had been found by 
Dr. George B. Magrath, medical examiner of Suffolk 
County. I at once communicated with Dr. Magrath, 
who wrote Mr. Whitman. On December 30 I also wrote 
Mr. Whitman that he had been misinformed, as I be- 
lieved he would be glad to make the correction himself 
in the Register. As no correction has appeared, it seems 
that, in justice to the work of Boston’s charities, Dr. 
Magrath’s statement should be given. 

“Tn reply to inquiries from Miss Higgins I state that 
I know of no such case as that cited in the letter in the 
Register. Some two years ago I recall a case in the West 
End,—that of an aged woman who, living alone, was 
found dead. It was during very cold weather, and yet 
she did not die either of starvation or exposure, but from 
heart disease. On the floor of the room was an unopened 
letter addressed to her from a sister living in New Hamp- 
shire, evidently in reply to an appeal for assistance. 
This letter enclosed one dollar and advised the woman 
to ask assistance from some of the charities of the city. 
In this instance there was no evidence whatever that 
assistance had been asked for or that the woman was 
known to any of the charities. That is the statement 
that I will make regarding it.” 

Auice JL. HIcGcIns, 
General Secretary of the Associated Charities of Boston. 


Usabie Education. 


What’s the good of unknown good, and what’s the 
good of good in cold storage? 

The value of money, and of everything else, is in the 
circulation of it. Unused great contributes nothing 
to progress. Many learned men are but absorbents 
and hermits of education, intellectual store-houses with 
many entrances and no exits. They plant, but they do 
not harvest. 

Schools and colleges, as they run, seem to be content 
if they force into the pupil a measured amount of edu- 
cational matter. They load him, but do not teach 
him how to fire; they deliver knowledge in cans, and 
require the eating, but not the digesting of it, forgetting 
that the only object of food, materially or mentally, 
is to produce results. 

It is not so much how much we know, but what we 
do with what we know. 

Mere knowledge in itself is worth practically nothing. 
A little learning, well used and well distributed, is worth 
much learning bottled and sealed. 

The school and college are usually but distributors, 
deliverers, and jobbers of educational goods. So far, so 
good. But there should be something in the curric- 
ulum which tells the customer or pupil how to market 
his knowledge for the mutual benefit of himself and the 
world at large. 

The boy is taught to be a teacher, for example; but 
he is not told how to use his education after he has ob- 
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tained it. He is not brought in contact with oppor- 
tunity. He is given little chance to become familiar 
with opportunity, to reach out for it, or to diagnose 
it when he sees it. He is not taught to find himself: 
therefore, he is likely to take the first position offered 
him without regard to mutual adaptation. The boy 
may learn plumbing at a technical school, but he is not 
told how to get the right job,—how to sell his train- 
ing and ability to advantage. 

The school and college do not teach distribution. 
They deliver the goods, properly labelled, and there 
they stop. 

It is as necessary to teach the pupil how to use what he 
has obtained as it is to help him attain it. 

I believe that every educational institution above the 
lower grade should have some sort of a course which 
will bring the pupil in contact with his future; help 
him to know how to use himself<after he is through 
school, that he may make the right connection and get 
out of himself all that he is worth. 

The average boy or girl in school or college is in an 
exclusive academic atmosphere, and from that he goes 
into unacademic conditions, more or less properly 
stocked, but with no training which allows him to prop- 
erly distribute his goods. 

Most professional men ignore business, whether or 
not they have natural ability in that direction. They 
think it is unethical to be other than strictly ethical: 
they are unfamiliar with distributive channels, and do 
not succeed because they do not know how to market 
themselves. 

A knowledge of general business principles is neces- 
sary to any kind of success, in or out of the profession. 
No business man can succeed unless he knows business, 
and he cannot be familiar with business methods unless 
he comes in contact with them. Filled with education, 
he enters a world of strenuosity, and attempts to labor 
in a field for which he has had no special training. ‘The 
professional man need not be a skilled business expert, 
but he is not likely to properly handle his knowledge 
successfully unless he knows enough of business to 
properly sell what he has to advantage. 

The school and college cannot and should not teach 
business in the concrete, but it can familiarize its pupils 
with business-doing, whether the pupil is to be a pro- 
fessionalist or a business man. 

I believe that every inmate of the higher schools and 
colleges should be brought, during his school life, into 
contact with the conditions under which he will labor 
when he finishes his academic education. In other 
words, the theological student should not be taught 
theology solely, but should be given an opportunity to 
study church conditions at close range,—the business 
side, so to speak, of church life. 

The boy who is going into business should not be kept 
in ignorance of business principles while he is learning 
the three R’s and other things. He can be brought 
at least into an atmosphere of business while he is at 
school. 

The gunner on a warship is taught! not only to load 
the gun, but how to aim and fire it. The pupil should 
be taught’ not ‘only how to get the foundation of 
academic education, but how to use it after he has 
obtained it. 

This cannot be done fully at the school or college, 
but the rudiments or principles of using education can 
be brought to the pupil’s attention, the academic side 
inside of the school, the practical-using side outside of 
it, and at the same time. 

NATHANIEL C. FOWLER, JR. 

Boston, Mass. 
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“To the Lord of Hosts.’ 


BY EDWARD CLENFAUN SPENCER. 


Blessed be Yahweh my strength, 

Which teacheth my hands to war, 

My fingers to fight.—Psatm cxliv. 1. 
O Lord of Hosts, whose dreadful power 
The warring tribes of earth invoke, 
Before thy face the nations cower, 
And sink beneath thy cruel yoke. 


The iron casque is on thy head, 

The unsheathed sword is in thy hand, 
Thy foot is where the trampled dead 
Insensate grip the glowing brand. 


The crackling torch before thee flares, 
Fierce flames leap hissing in thy wake, 
Upon thy reeking altar-stairs 

The wavelike legions surge and break. 


Thy censor is the smoking plain, 
A-swing between the rocking hills; 
Thy sacrifice the foemen slain; 

Thy saving grace the hate that kills. 


The brazen-throated cannon roar 
Their stormy pzan in thy praise; 
On littered sea and ravaged shore 
The hurtling missiles trace thy ways. 


To thee, grim-visaged god of war, 
I lift no voice of plaint or prayer; 
Before Life’s solemn judgment bar 
Thy crimson seal I scorn to wear. 


The service of my stainless hands, 
The worship of my guiltless heart, 
I keep for him whose wisdom brands 
With felon shame thy fiendish art. 


Factory Welfare Work. 


BY BERNARD J. NEWMAN. 


Factory welfare work has passed the experimental 
stage. It has shown its power to overcome industrial 
differences. Its basic principle, as commonly expressed, 
is, ““The interests of the employer and employee are 
one’; and its working capital is that of Carlyle’s prac- 
tical-minded Quaker,—‘‘Good will.’ Instances illus- 
trating its value can be cited from working examples 
in many countries,—United States, France, Germany, 
etc.; but in none of these does it show its usefulness 
more satisfactorily than in England. Here it has taken 
a longer time to prove itself, having had to compete 
with other industrial experiments such as co-operation 
and profit sharing; but now its many flourishing exam- 
ples indicate its permanent establishment. 

There are various ways in which it has been devel- 
oped, but the important ones ean be indicated under 
three heads :-— 

1. Direct means for increasing wages. 

2. Methods for sharing factory management with 
the workmen. 

3. Plans to increase the comfort and the safety of 
the workers. 

Here are three projects which appeal to the sense 
of fairness in workingmen. 

Direct Means for Increasing Wages—All men wish 
compensating pay. They feel they have had a large 
share in making the profits, and they wish a propor- 
tionate share of the distribution of them. They do not 
always get this. Nevertheless, any plan for factory 
betterment that would ignore a proportionate compensa- 
tion would fail. The law of supply and demand, reg- 
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ulating wages by the ease or difficulty in obtaining 
workers, is not to them a just law, nor one by which, 
they claim, a fair-minded, conscientious employer will 
be wholly governed. Yet direct profit sharing, the 
panacea of many industrial betterment enthusiasts, 
is rarely feasible. It does not allow for loss sharing. 
This latter few workmen are willing to accept. But 
every employer granting the one has a moral right to 
levy the other. Profit sharing including less sharing, 
however, does not entirely satisfy the demands of 
justice. It does not differentiate sufficiently between 
the conscientious worker and the sloth. Some form of 
a distribution of the profits must be practised if proper 
esprit de corps is to be maintained among the workers. 
This form the welfare factories have evolved. It is 
premium sharing, or an addition to the wages of those 
most diligent of a sum commensurate with their dili- 
gence, and determined by the saving which their extra 
labors have brought to the firm. It is a much more 
stimulating practice, though in reality a less demo- 
cratic one. It is the surrender imposed by the dis- 
cipline of factory management upon the democratically 
inclined employer and the sacrifice required of the 
employee for. the sake of justice to all. It has the ad- 
vantage of encouraging the willing worker to make his 
best effort and rewarding him accordingly, while the 
man who will do only his allotted work in his allotted 
time does not falsely benefit by his companion’s dili- 
gence. 

In some factories where this plan has had several 
years’ trial the workmen have benefited to the extent 
of $30,000 annually. Often it is associated with the 
old iniquitous piece-work system, lifting it, however, 
out of its iniquity into respectability. The plan is 
simple. A certain amount of work is required as a 
day’s task. If the worker falls below this standard, 
and hence his wages decrease, a specially assigned sec- 
retary takes charge of him and studies the cause 
for the shortage. If it is due to too close an estimate 
per piece, the price is raised. If to physical inability, 
the worker is transferred to another department and to 
a change of employment. Although the labor market 
is over full, the worker is not discharged until it is con- 
clusively shown he cannot fit in anywhere, the point 
being the worker must not fall below a minimum living 
wage. 

In other factories this system is extended. Not only 
is a minimum wage established, but the opportunity is 
given each to make his own maximum wage. Thus 
there are shops where the worker, upon reducing the 
time limit on his production, increases his pay in the 
same proportion as he has reduced his time. Here the 
workman, who, working on a piece with a time limit 
of ten hours, completes it in eight hours, increases his 
normal wage of $1.50 by one-fifth, or to $1.80 plus the 
two hours of the day yet remaining, or totalling $2.10 
in all. Often an average increase of thirty per centum is 
thus maintained. 

A modification of this plan is adopted in factories 
where it is impossible to determine the individual work- 
man’s extra. exertions. Here premiums are given to the 
whole department according to the gain made by that 
department either in improving the quality of the out- 
put, or in reducing the cost of its manufacture. ‘This 
practice has netted the successful departments from 
fourteen to twenty-five percentage increase in weekly 
wages. 

Then again in still other factories the employees 
who maintain a certain maximum standard of wages 
earn premiums amounting at times to seven per cent. 
of their wages. In one factory a five-years’ record 
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reveals 1,379 workers benefiting by this increase. Not 
infrequently in factories where the work is strenuous 
rest periods are granted, and in other factories where 
the work is stationary and monotonous music has been 
introduced. This music, varying in time and often 
accelerated, aids the worker to increase his output, 
which, paid for by the piece, results to the worker’s 
benefit. In all welfare factories wages, not including 
the premiums, never fall below the market average, 
while invariably they rise above it. In some instances 
where high-grade homes are let to the workers at low 
rentals the purchasing power of the wage is corre- 
spondingly increased. This is what one employer 
calls ‘‘prosperity’’ sharing, aiming as the profits increase, 
to reduce the cost of living and to increase the oppor- 
tunities of culture and recreation for his employees. 
If we accept Ruskin’s dictum, this is the real object of 
toil. 

Indicative of the tendency to make the worker more 
efficient is the reduction in the hours of labor without 
a corresponding reduction in the wages and the grant- 
ing of special holidays with full pay to all, no one de- 
partment being favored at the expense of the rest. The 
result of this effort to be fair in the question of wages 
and profits is the increased loyalty of the worker with 
all of its accompanying advantages. 

Methods for Sharing Factory Management with the 
W orkmen.—This increased loyalty is further strengthened 
by the plans to share the responsibility of shop manage- 
ment and to create among the men the feeling that their 
own best interests are inseparably linked with the firm 
employing them. The entering wedge in this move- 
ment has been the suggestion box, safeguarded even 
as the ballot box from prematurely yielding its secrets, 
and serving as a confidential agency between employee 
and employer. To it the employee’s improvement 
ideas, complaints, or suggestions may be entrusted, 
with the assurance that they will not be overlooked. 
In the ordinary factory the worker, in order to get his 
ideas to the management, must entrust them to his 
overseer, who passes them on to his foreman, who in 
turn passes them on to his superintendent. Anywhere 
along the line, from the superintendent down, credit 
for the origin of the suggestion may be claimed and the 
rightful claimant have no redress. So, too, with ques- 
tions of injustice which form the real groundwork for 
the large majority of labor troubles. 
worker has no safe means to bring them to the attention 
of his superintendent. The suggestion box eliminates 
both difficulties. The inventive genius has here an 
opportunity to present his ideas, to receive credit for 
them, and, if they are used, to be paid their value. The 
disgruntled as well as the just complainants have 
an opportunity to air their complaints, knowing they 
will receive confidential attention from one not per- 
sonally concerned. In one year one factory reports 
5,000 suggestions received, 36 per cent. of which were 
accepted and paid for. Another factory reports 1,400 
received, 16 per cent. of which were paid for. Some 
suggestions have netted hundreds of dollars to the 
workers and saved the firm even more. 

Excellent as this result is, yet there is a larger ques- 
tion involved here. It is the bid for democracy in 
spirit and in practice in what is otherwise an auto- 
cratic system. Factory management is invariably 
autocratic. The suggestion box presents one means 
for the worker to suggest changes which his practical 
experience has indicated are feasible; and, when these 
questions pertain to the management, it gives him the 
same influence the initiative does the political voter, 
which, whether his suggestions are or are not accepted, 
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increases his self-respect and binds him more closely 
to the interests of his firm. 

Many English welfare employers have gone beyond 
this in calling upon their workers for a direct voice 
in the management. In many factories workers’ com- 
mittees have been organized before whom many plans 
for the conduct of the business have been brought. 
In some cases these committees discuss and suggest to 
the directors methods of improving or increasing the 
output. They advise on questions of changes in wages 
and in working hours and in ameliorating conditions 
surrounding work. Through sub-committees they often 
visit other shops that their own power of suggestion 
may be increased. Often they have the complete di- 
rection of the various social and beneficial features of 
the welfare work, old-age pension schemes, and the like. 
Their organization is formed by men elected to repre- 
sent the various departments, sometimes of workmen 
only and at other times of foremen. Invariably a mem- 
ber of the board of directors sits with them. Naturally 
such a body will at times crudely express its ideas and 
occasionally advance impracticable ones. Neverthe- 
less, their existence is a guarantee to the worker of the 
employer’s fairness, and their representative member- 
ship has proven a safety valve in times of threatened 
trouble, its responsibility having made its recommenda- 
tions conservative. 

The logical outcome of the workmen’s council, where 
one director meets a representative group of workers, 
is the election of a representative worker to sit with 
the directors. This experiment has been tried in at 
least two prominent instances and in both has met with 
entire success. 

Plans to Increase the Comfort and the Safety of the 
Workers.—But good wages and as much democratic 
management as is compatible with the interests of 
employer and employee alike are not the sole concern 
of the fair-minded employer. We, here in the United 
States, value human life so little that our mad 
rush to get ahead causes us to leave thousands killed 
and wounded yearly, can well learn a lesson from our 
English competitors in their efforts to promote the 
comfort and safeguard the lives of their workmen. In 
welfare factories safety appliances are everywhere vis- 
ible. Guard rails and chains set off danger spots. Dis- 
tinctive painting marks danger zones. Shields  sur- 
round dangerous cog wheels and vicious saws and cutters. 
For the injured a well-drilled ambulance corps is in 
attendance, often with an attendant doctor and a fully 
equipped hospital room within the shop buildings. 
For fires there are fire companies organized among the 
employees and equipped with complete apparatus and 
trained during working hours on the firm’s time. Many 
firms have also sent special committees abroad to 
study safety appliances in order better to increase the 
safety of their own shops,—to get a minimum of danger 
with a maximum of safety. In rooms where dust and 
fumes arise from the work, exhaust pipes have been in- 
stalled. Adjoining rooms have air pressure within 
to keep the connecting doors closed. Some factories 
are giving special attention to a reduction of the 
noise attendant on the running of many machines. 
Some have introduced prismatic glass for the windows, 
giving a diffused light, restful to the eyes and eliminating 
shadows. Others have introduced inverted are lights 
for night work, having similar effect. Occasionally 
hot water pipes for the winter use are turned into cold 
water pipes for the summer, thus serving to cool the 
rooms. ‘To these are added many other features com- 
monly associated with welfare work. Through their 
installation, together with the spirit back of them, the 
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welfare employer and employee are united in the most 
satisfactory form of co-operation which a competitive 
industrial age can safely permit. 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Religion and Dogma. 


BY BENSON M. LEWIS. 


In sectarian controversy there is too much hitting be- 
low the belt, each aiming at the weak spots in his oppo- 
nent’s theological armor. When the Calvinist and the 
Wesleyan contend, the former will claim that the re- 
ligion which Methodists “‘get’’ is too often nothing more 
than a transient sensation. The Methodist rejoinder to 
this will be an attack upon the decrees. The Protes- 
tant charges the priesthood with corruption, ridicules 
the adoration of saints and images, and points out the 
folly of auricular confession. ‘The Catholic sweeps away 
the claims of all other churches by showing that the 
church of Rome is the only one built upon the apostolic 
foundation, therefore the only true one, outside of which 
there is no salvation. Along this line Col. Higginson 
says, “All religious controversy ends in this: I am better 
than you.” 

Many good people have lived and died in the belief 
that the sect to which they belonged held the key to the 
divine mysteries and a patent for the promised land. 

While the good Catholic accepts his religion ready- 
made and confides his eternal interests to the Church 
without reservation, the spirit of Protestantism was not 
exhausted when the Reformation became a fact, but it 
persisted and is still active. It will not concede to any 
ecclesiastical organization a monopoly of divine truth, 
nor admit that the last word about religion has been 
said. It demands the right to challenge any and all 
statements, and to re-examine the foundations of all 
beliefs, and to apply new tests to all theories. It de- 
mands equal rights to men now to state their belief as 
well as those who lived in past ages. 

Rising above sectarian strife, we may speak of re- 
ligion without thought of churches or creeds, but only 
of that which in universal humanity lifts us above the 
animal aims and functions, corrects the aberration of 
the mind, and attracts us toward the infinite pole. 

It was the effect of this moral magnetism that caused 
the soul thirst for the unseen which the Psalmist ex- 
pressed in a beautiful figure of speech :— 

“As the heart panteth after the water brooks, so 
panteth my soul after thee, O God. My soul thirsteth 
for God, for the living God.” 

The American poet, Longfellow, addresses his song 
of Hiawatha to those who believe, 

“That in even savage bosoms 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings 
For the good they comprehend not, 
That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 
Touch God’s right hand in that darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened.”’ 

This longing and searching for the unseen, higher 
power is the primal fact in all religions. This moral 
magnetism has a place in the spiritual world just as 
gravitation and magnetism have place in the material 
world and as affection and affinity have place in the 
animate realm. 

This constant spiritual force keeps the religious world 
in motion, and, no matter what the results of research 
and criticism on Bibles and creeds may be, it will con- 
tinue to act upon the human heart and shape the lives 
of men in all lands and at all times. Emerson truly 
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said, “God builds his temple in the human heart on the 
ruins of churches and religions.”’ 

The same power that moved the patriarchal worshipper 
inspires the modern Christian. The Brahmin and the 
Aztec, though they manifested their religion in different 
ways, obeyed the same impulse. 

The agnostic may say, ‘‘I do not know that there is a 
God,” the rationalist may regard the proofs of the ex- 
istence of a divine being as not conclusive; but is it still 
true that it is the stupid or wicked man who says in his 
heart, “there is no God?’ Whatever the head may believe 
as logically true, the heart of man apprehends the divine. 

National institutions have the characteristics of the 
people, so we find that religions have been moulded by 
their founders and adherents. Judaism is distinctly 
Jewish. Yahveh is a Jewish deity. He bargains, is 
unscrupulous in dealing with other nations, loses his 
temper, and sanctions cruelty and rapacity. Brahma 
is like the people of India. The Christian deity is, 
theologically speaking, a man born of woman, yet very 
God,—a perfect human and divine nature united. 

The theology of any people is the highest expression 
of the religious thought of the time in which it was form- 
ulated. 

The fixing of the canon and the adoption of the great 
creeds mark epochs in religious thought. Each grew 
out of long and earnest controversy over the matters 
they assume to settle. 

Superior power is the first attribute of the god of the 
savage. As man’s intellect expands, he conceives the 
idea that the deity is intellectually superior, and where 
moral consciousness is fully awakened nothing less than 
a holy deity meets the requirements. The natural evo- 
lution of these ideas is apparent in the Old Testament. 
The god of the later prophets is far above the tutelary 
deity of the earlier Jewish writers. 

The development of the cencept of deity is plainly 
traceable throughout the Old Testament. In the earlier 
books some strange things are attributed to Yahveh. 
There he was a tribal god, interested solely in the welfare 
of the Hebrew nation, always enlisted on their side, and 
to him they ascribed their victories. In the song of 
rejoicing when safe across the Red Sea, they said, “The 
Lord is a man of war,’’ and the Psalmist declares that he 
is “mighty in battle.” 

To the people of those days a king was the highest 
type of man, and accordingly we are told that God is the 
“king of glory’’ and the “king of all the earth’; and in 
the New Testament he is called the ‘‘king of kings.” 

Other gods were recognized, but to the devout Israelite 
Yahveh was a superior deity. ‘‘For the Lord is a great 
God, and a great king above all gods”’ (Ps. xev. 3). “‘Oh, 
give thanks unto the God of gods.”” ‘Now I know that 
the Lord is greater than all gods.” ‘Who is like unto 
thee, O Lord, among the gods?” 

The spiritual provincialism of the Israelites led them 
to believe that they were the chosen people, and they 
tried to keep the divine secret from their neighbors by 
ceasing to speak or write the name of their God, lest 
other nations should learn it. Judaism has never sent 
out missionaries to convert the heathen world. Ac- 
cording to their own accounts, instead of attempting to 
convert the tribes whose lands they invaded, they usually 
exterminated them so completely as to leave none to 
breathe. 

A god that could be appealed to and one that would 
be helpful to man in his daily affairs has always been the 
most popular. Hence we find Jacob, the shrewd busi- 
ness man, proposing to God that, if he would do certain 
things, then the Lord would be his God (Gen. xxviii. 20). 

The later prophets had a much higher conception of 
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God. ‘To them he becomes the God of the whole earth. 
This was a great departure from the earlier view, and an 
approach to the fuller conception of the New Testament, 
where we are taught to regard God as our father, and 
that he is ever more willing to help us than an earthly 
parent is to help his children. Here still the human 
character predominates. An ideal and purely spiritual 
conception of God has not prevailed among men gen- 
erally at any time. 

In the Vedic religion the infinite one was named by 
different titles at various times, in order to bring the 
idea near to the mind of man, until, when name after name 
had been tried and proved of no avail, a nameless god 
was felt to answer best the cravings of the human heart.* 

In all the great religions we find trinities and incarna- 
tions. Buddha was an incarnation of the absolute god 
of India. Zoroaster had a miraculous birth, as did his 
mother also. 

Religion is innate in man, but its expression is con- 
ventional in the main. We follow tradition, believe as 
we are taught, and worship the gods of our fathers in 
about the same way that they did. 

The Christian doctrine of the Trinity, though involv- 
ing impossible concepts and resting upon Scriptural 
proofs that are not in harmony with other passages 
bearing upon the nature of Jesus, seems to meet the 
popular ideal. Bishop Bristol of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, in a sermon in Pittsburg recently, said 
that, if the people on the streets were questioned, nine 
out of ten would favor it. Probably they would, for so 
have they been taught. 

The history of religion shows that it has grown and 
developed from the primitive rite of sacrifice upon rude 
altars to the elaborate service and ritual in use in the 
magnificent cathedrals and churches of later times. “The 
primitive worshippers feared the Unseen and made offer- 
ings to him of the best they had, to appease his wrath or 
to purchase his favor. The Israelites had an elaborate 
system of sacrifices for the various kinds of transgres- 
sions. The Christian Church is founded upon the be- 
lief that by the death of Jesus an offering was made for 
the sins of the whole world. Two radical departures 
from the old system of sacrifice are to be noted here. ‘The 
value of the victim is raised to the highest possible con- 
ception, and the order of the original rite is reversed, 
so that it was the deity who made the sacrifice instead 
of the worshipper, asin the pagan rite. The principle 
remained, that remission of sin was obtained by the shed- 
ding of blood. 

The practice of offering sacrifice arose in the early ages 
when man had crude ideas about the gods, the unseen 
powers that brought things about. ‘This rite was almost 


universal. The Jews kept it up until the destruction 
of the Temple. The later prophets of Israel proclaimed 
against it. Mohammedans still continue it. 


Christian theologians regard it as typical of the sac- 
rifice upon Calvary. That the offering was necessary 
is based upon the claim that God could not otherwise 
have pardoned the sins of man. 

This is not taught in the sayings of Jesus, and it is 
contrary to the pith of the parable of the prodigal son, 
as well as to the petition for pardon in the Lord’s 
Prayer. The father of the prodigal found no difficulty 
in forgiving his erring boy, and hastened to meet him. 
Neither mediator nor offering was there. The force of 
this parable is still more clearly put in Matthew vii. 9-11. 

In formulating the doctrine of the atonement the idea 
prevailed that, while God had unlimited power to punish 
the sinner, he was unable to pardon the penitent until 
a suitable offering had been made. There is nothing 


* Max Miller. 
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in the Bible that could be fairly interpreted to sustain 
the proposition that there ever was a time when God 
could not or would not freely pardon the truly penitent, 
and such a limitation of the divine attributes is incon- 
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_ ceivable. 


' The doctrine of the atonement as originally held by 
the Church was that the offering on Calvary was a ransom 
paid to the devil for the release of man whom he held 
captive. ‘his was the view of Irenzeus and Origen, and 
it held its place for a thousand years. For the next 
five hundred years Bishop Anselm’s theory, that it was the 
satisfaction of a debt which man owed to God and could 
not pay, prevailed. This has been superseded by the 
view of Hugo Grotius, that the death of Christ was nec- 
essary to enable God to forgive sin without injury to the 
character of the divine government. 

Church councils and assemblies attempted with great 
solemnity and minuteness to define religion and by vote 
establish for all time the boundaries:of belief, and have 
passed sentence upon all who refuse to assent to the 
dogmas or recite the formula prescribed by them. But, 
like the ‘‘divine right”’ of kings which vanished before 
the march of intelligence, the divine right of ecclesiastics 
has passed away, and the minds of men, freed from 
dogmatic shackles, are ever open to new truths. 

Is religion essentially a specific belief, or a living in- 
spiration to the right end? If it were a matter of be- 
lief, there should be no doubt or obscurity about the 
things to be believed. It would not be just to hold man 
accountable for not believing certain doctrines or for 
believing other doctrines, unless the grounds of belief 
were so plainly set forth that all could understand them 
alike. 

Some of the dogmas are still"in dispute, with equally 
able and sincere men on each side of the question. 

In the sayings of Jesus you will find little about what 
you should believe, but much about how to act and think. 
Purity of thought and righteousness are the things com- 
mended by him. 

PITTSBURG, Pa. 


Refinement as an Ethical Ideal. 


BY A. E. BARTLETT. 


The higher morality, having for its mission to refine - 
and spiritualize men, will aim to eliminate from human 
nature the ungentle, the uncouth, and the ungraceful. 
Beauty, “‘the beauty of holiness,” is nature’s highest 
ideal. We live only to grow beautiful. The purpose 
of life is, in the deepest sense of the word, esthetic. The 
universe is only a flower. Only? What is equal to a 
flower? In every manifestation of nature the fullest 
and most perfect development evinces itself in forms of 
beauty; and in the moral world, as on lower planes, 
beauty is nature’s final expression. Goodness, in its 
highest development, blossoms into beauty, into those 
gentle refinements and delicacies, those pure and tender 
sensibilities, that ally the spirit with everything lovely 
and radiant. 

We have no reason, therefore, for condemning the in- 
telligent identification of ethics and esthetics. A{sthetic 
feeling is not so unrelated as to admit of no com- 
munity with other varieties of psychic activity. The 
primary esthetic forms are also figures of mathematics; 
and emotion evoked by these forms contains no less 
truth or dignity than the mathematical equations them- 
selves. All sciences ultimately coincide, and in par- 
ticular ethics and esthetics, from their close connection 
with our personality, have a relation naturally intimate. 

The true, high sentiment that crowns intellectual toil 
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is very different from the ecstasies of sentimentalisin. 
He that is willing to suffer all hardship and all morti- 
fication for the sake of attaining truth has earned for 
himself the Sabbath right to express truth and duty in 
terms of the beautiful. He that has labored to develop 
his reason is justified in placing confidence in his taste 
and his sensibilities, for his taste and his sensibilities 
represent the organization of his reason into his person- 
ality. They are a spontaneous exercise of reasoning 
made more effective with the flux of emotion,—reason 
developed into intuition and enriched by union with 
feeling. The sensibilities, combining with intellectual 
elements the automatism of emotion, are not only ca- 
pable of acting in emergencies too sudden for the reason- 
ing process, but they are also characterized by an accu- 
racy that is often in the case of reason prevented by in- 
firmities of will; and, if the sensibilities are not yet suffi- 
ciently developed to dispense with the verification of 
reason, they, nevertheless, serve frequently to direct 
reason where that faculty unaided would never have 
thought to turn. 

Simple reason is too impersonal to give us standards of 
conduct. For the guidance of personal life we require 
in our criterion a larger element of personal feeling. 
Unaided reason is an adequate ethical monitor only 
with reference to our more superficial and objective re- 
lations; but the higher ethical ideas comprise refine- 
ments and dignities and reserves that reason itself, 
without suggestion from the sensibilities, would never 
dream of. After the sensibilities have made the dis- 
covery, reason follows, verifying and formulating the 
new principle; yet the impersonal reason would never 
have arrived at conceptions so profoundly personal. 

The sensibilities elevate circumstances the slightest 
into ethical significance, bringing the minutest details 
of life within the domain of conscience. They draw us 
into organic connection with all our surroundings, and 
are therefore especially adapted as a criterion of 
ethics; for the aim of ethics is to lead us into a voluntary 
harmony with our environment by forcing upon our 
attention the fundamental relation of that environment 
to ourselves. 

And let not this philosophy of refinement be regarded 
as the foppish religion of self-indulgence. True re- 
finement, however gentle it may be in its aspect and in 
its methods, is capable of every heroism. Its delicacy 
is more impregnable than any hardihood against all en- 
croachments of vice and sloth. Its ethereal energy is 
more effective in the world than are any of the more 
tangible influences. 

The ideal refinement is not slothful, not given to self- 
_indulgence. ‘These qualities are opposed to its character- 
istics. ‘The refined nature can dispense with indulgence. 
Having learned from its own profound sensitiveness the 
true philosophy of pleasure, it knows that, inasmuch as 
every pleasure exists only as the correlative of a want, 
the satisfaction has its root in the want, and pleasure 
may be evoked from desire alone. 

As desire, by its union with its object, is transformed 
into pleasure, so, by its idealization in imagination, it 
is glorified into an abiding and elevated happiness. In 
this process it loses its grossness and becomes ideally 
and permanently, not sensuously and spasmodically, 
united with its object. 

As pleasure when it palls may become more disagree- 
able than pain, so, on the other hand, there may be a 
luxury in refraining. ‘Those yearnings which, in a cruder 
state, were only painful, become, when spiritualized at 
last, so fine and gentle that we find in every denial an 
experience of satisfying richness. 

Nor yet will the truly refined nature yield itself to 
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debaucheries of the imagination. It soon finds out the 
deeper meanings of sense, and by that discovery is eman- 
cipated, even in imagination, from sensuous bondage. 
The physical environment becomes transparent to such 
a nature, and only spirit presents itself for contempla- 
tion. Experience becomes intellectualized, and, without 
losing the sweetness of emotion, takes on the dignity and 
calm of thought. That exaggeration of emotion, that 
over-conscious emotional life which is so ruinous both to 
body and to mind, will not long prevail in a nature of the 
highest refinement. | 

A soul keenly sensitive to the harmonious adjustment 
of its faculties will find at last that it can preserve the 
most perfect harmony of its being only by keeping the 
emotions fused with the active and the intellectual 
faculties. It will find that there are but two legitimate 
fields for the exercise of man’s capacities. One is action; 
the other, thought: beneficent, creative action; be- 
neficent, creative thought,—these two, no third. Emo- 
tion has no separate place. It is to be indulged only 
when it can utter itself in this noble action, in this noble 
thought. ‘Till.then it is to be repressed, repressed for 
the sake of its own dignity, for the sake of its own con- 
summation. By this means it is glorified; for, since 
it insists upon utterance of some kind, it will, if restrained 
from childish ejaculations, contrive at last to express 
itself sublimely in thought and action. A natural deli- 
cacy restrains us from emotional demonstrations; but, 
when an intellectual idea calls for expression, then at 
last all the emotional fulness of our souls can find ap- 
propriate exercise, giving to the utterance depth and 
richness and splendor. 

The ultimate result of refinement and sensibility is 
to develop modesty and temperance in the imagination 
no less than in the conversation. The perilous isolation 
of the feelings a refined nature permits only long enough 
to consecrate them; and then it mingles them once 
more, like the diffusion of sunlight, with the heavier 
elements of its consciousness, insuring thus a sanity and 
health and beneficent activity unattainable in a life less 
unified. 

The ultimate aim of the deepening and refining de- 
velopment of the spirit is inevitably toward tranquillity 
and dignified reserve and self-restraint. This tendency 
shows itself in all manifestations of the soul’s activity. 
In the expressions of art, of literature, and of religion, 
in the personal life itself and in the inmost thoughts of 
the heart, this new refinement fills man’s nature with a 
sacred shame that forbids intemperate self-abandonment, 
that shrinks from the violation of self involved in the 
morbid isolation and emphasis of feeling. A soul that 
has attained such a state will be on its guard against 
every form of self-indulgence, will keep free from ef- 
feminacy. 

Thus general refinement is not unheroical. It has a 
strength, a resolution, and a courage commensurate 
with its aspiration. ‘The soul that once has grasped the 
idea of beauty as the goal of life will feel every effort and 
every hardship trivial in comparison with that beauty 
the attainment of which is the object of all endeavor. 
Through trial and pain and sacrifice such a soul will 
strive on toward its destiny. In this service of the ideal, 
in this travail of aspiration, it may be obliged to endure 
many sufferings and many indignities that seem to con- 
tradict the object of its effort. It may be compelled to 
renounce many an external beauty. Nevertheless, that 
soul cannot be denied. Its inner life will be a life of 
noble luxury, of sumptuousness, of elegance and splendor 
In spite of this martyrdom, even by means of it, the soul 
will be all the time attaining beauty. 

Refinement is not inefficient, not disqualified for ac- 
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tivity. True, in the process of self-culture a part ‘of the 
soul’s energy is consumed by that development; but, as 
the development proceeds and the spiritual energy is 
left more and more free to exert itself on other souls, we 
shall find that the most cultivated nature is the one best 
qualified to achieve results. The nature whose sen- 
sibilities have reached the finest development must feel 
the intensest motives for effort, must possess the most 
delicate instrumentalities of performance. The cruder 
incentives. and the coarser means of the past have given 
place to motives and to agencies more effective. 

In. particular will a profounder sympathy stimulate 
effort on behalf of all that suffer. After we have at- 
tained our own tranquillity the first stir to come to us out 
of our new peace will be a tenderness toward our brothers 
who are still in the midst of the struggle.. The energy 
recalled from our own battle will be directed toward ex- 
ternal ministries. Having escaped our own pains, we 
are seized upon by diviner pains on behalf of our fellows, 
and we are hurried forthwith into more earnest efforts 
for more unselfish purposes. 

DegrroiT, MIc#. 


“Tf a Man Die, shall He Live Again?’ 


BY, HOPE WEST. 


Is not that like asking, Can the cart draw the horse? 

Can anything that is cease to be? Science says no. 
The material out of which worlds are made is inde- 
structible, eternal. ; Form is but the ripple on the 
brook. is le 

Intelligence is formless,.as formless as electricity. 
Back of all form intelligence, whether it is a sewing- 
machine, a seed, or a world. Man is quite apt to con- 
sider his measure of intelligence the limit. Beyond 
his own inventions and accomplishments everything 
has, as Topsy said, ‘‘jess growed.’’ 

From the view-point of man’s supremacy I suppose 
it is reasonable to ask, “If a man die, shall he live 
again?’ We are thinking of death as limit, and think- 
ing so because it seems the limit of man’s supremacy. 
Nowhere else have we stamped our ignorance so de- 
terminedly, so obstinately, as upon the change which we 
call death. As we have been taught to believe, so must 
we believe or lose our souls. 

Take away the misunderstanding that fears: death, 
and what a weight would be lifted from all hearts. Life 
would wear another face. We should be looking forward 
with delightful thoughts and peradventures. Even a 
child could understand the worth of this life as prepa- 
ration for a higher grade. erat i 

Shall I remain as I am to all eternity? If that is the 
question, the answer is no: you are not, either bodily 
or spiritually, what you were ten years ago. One who 
saw you when a babe and had not seen you since could 
not recognize you to-day. ‘The friend who went from 
you a year ago has changed, if he went ten years ago 
he has changed more. And shall we not recognize our 
friends in the life beyond this? That depends. They 
are not anywhere awaiting our arrival like so many 
trunks sent on ahead. ‘They are alive and busy. That 
life is more than this—larger. You will be a beginner. 
But spiritual identity is, I think, as marked as physi- 
cal. The eye of the idiot may be physically perfect, 
yet he perceives nothing. The physical body lost, or 
rather /efi, that which perceives, recognizes, will not 
be hindered; I think it will be helped, and beginning 
that larger life will be as natural as beginning this. 

Nature hides from a soul that which is beyond death 
only as it hides to-morrow from to-day or as it hides 
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from a child unborn that which is beyond birth. To 
teach that death was added to the original plan as pun- 
ishment is the cruellest thought ever admitted to the 
human heart. Impossible to love God “with all thy 
heart and with all thy soul and with all thy mind,” 
if a man must believe that he failed to make the first 
man and woman strong enough or wise enough to 
resist temptation, and, being disappointed in them as an 
invention, cursed them. Beyond that, having repented 
him that he made man, foreseeing the pitiful chances 
of such imperfection weighted with his curse, he did 
not revoke the command to multiply and replenish the 
earth. He who teaches this as the indisputable truth 
is sinning not only against the world, but against God— 
that no man shall love him. 

I cannot see how any one endowed with common 
sense, and trusting God enough-to dare to use it, can 
at heart believe that ina universe of change, a higher, 
wider, freer life possible, a supreme intelligence could 
have ever intended anything to remain forever upon 
this small star. Life is larger than this little world 
has yet dreamed of. Death is as natural as birth or 
as sleep, and as harmless. It is but one of the aspects 
of change, and change is the heart-beat of life. 

This does not mean that individuality will ever be 
a thing forgotten. How many changes of apparel life 
may have in store for us we cannot foresee; but the 
evidence of this life is that a soul keeps its apartness 
through all changes, and it is more inconceivable that 
this apartness shall ever fail, since souls are in no wise 
interchangeable in any of their measurements. Apart- 
ness seems to be nature’s preferred expression of infini- 
tude. We are told that the atoms in cold iron are as 
separate as stars. 

’ The physical eye falls short in all its testimony. The 
seen has never satisfied any soul. We always and every- 
where feel assured that there is more, from the moun- 
tain top as certainly as from the narrowest valley, 
not only by bud and seed, but by the rotting leaf and 
crumbling stone—more. Science would reach to the 
heart of things, but it discovers only to find that ‘under 
every deep a lower deep opens.’”’ Surely, soul is more 
closely related to the largeness and freedom than it 
is to the body. ‘These are to the soul what forest and 
field, river and blue sky, are to a man in prison. If 
God has not limited me in his plan, I will not limit my- 
self with any blind questioning of his power or the large- 
ness of his purpose. 

When we ask, If a man die, shall he live again? We 
are thinking of form as the man. Who was it that said, 
‘“When the soul is freed from all corporeal alliance, 
then first it truly exists’’?—strong and altogether glad. 
“The element of spirit is eternity.” This is under- 
standable testimony, but do we need it? Do not all 
have moments of release when they are conscious only 
of their relation to the whole? ‘The veriest villain must, 
though with him it may be a frightened feeling of alone- 
ness. 

To our seeing death is a very real thing. So is sunset. 
We are on the dark side. Seen from the other side 
sunset is sunrise. Everything depends upon point of 
view. Here a man’s view of death is from the dark, 
deserted side, and to wish to know more about ourselves 
than the Bible writers could tell is to many not only 
idle, but “sinful.’”” We do not think of any measure 
of electricity as ‘“‘lost.’”” We do not ask, If a wire die, 
shall it live again? Soul is hidden and mysterious as 
electricity is as real. It is above and beyond every 
other known power, foreseeing, directing, and dis- 
covering. Its relation to the beginning of things is 
marked. ‘That it can die is not believable. 
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How long we shall remain self-cursed and self- 
tormented is not easily computed. I think the day 
will come—musit come, or God himself is not worth 
while—when we shall say, ‘“‘I and my Father are one,” 
finding heaven everywhere where there is work for a 
soul to do. 


The All-mother. 


Out where the leaves are falling 
Under a sky of gray 

The steps of the aged hasten 
To shut the scene away. 


But the heart and the hope of youth-time 
Heed not the spell of the year, 

For only the changing seasons 
Can bring new pleasures near. 


So the Mother is kind to her children 
And gives each one delight,— 

To gather her smiles at morning 
And sleep on her breast at night. 


Charles W. Stevenson. 


Modern Devil Worship. 


BY REV. A. IRVINE INNES. 


The Song of Moses, as written in the Book of Deu- 
teronomy (xxxii. 6, 17), contains these words: ‘‘O 
foolish people and unwise. ... They sacrificed unto 
demons, which were no God.” Foolish and unwise, 
indeed! Such sacrifice was much worse than useless: 
it was debasing, and it indicated the very low intel- 
lectual grade of the worshippers. We mentally asso- 
ciate it with the beginnings of human life in remote 
ages and with such savagery as survives in a few dark 
spots of the earth. There was a time when man opened 
his eyes on Nature with fear, and imagined the presence 
of malignant spirits in such natural phenomena as 
caused him any suffering or loss. In thunder-storm 
and gale, in earthquake and flood, in famine and fever,— 
in whatever seemed adverse to him,—he supposed the 
control and direction of unseen beings who were hostile 
to him, and whom he must therefore endeavor to pro- 
pitiate. He wished to have safety, and he thought 
that, if he offered them sacrifices, they would not harm 
him. This worship was of the lowest kind, for the 
worshippers were animated not by reverence, but by 
fear. It was actual alarm and considerations of pru- 
dence that led to the worship of devils or demons. 
There was no conscious homage to the principle of evil 
as opposed to good, but an anxious buying of immunity 
from attack. ‘This may be seen in the survival of the 
practice among some tribes in India and Africa: they 
engage in religious rites simply to avert the anger of 
malignant deities. 

Devil worship in its original pee. has long been un- 
known in civilized countries. The very thought of it 
passed from the public mind along with the idle stories 
of the Witches’ Sabbath. In the Dark and Middle 
Ages the popular imagination and theological specula- 
tion transferred to one devil all the lingering remnants 
of earlier demonologies. Since then this single demon 
has been theologically raised to sole dominion as the 
evil spirit, having power in the moral and spiritual 
realm on earth and in a physical hell of fire somewhere 
else. Being or representing the principle of evil, in 
direct opposition to good, he receives no worship from 
man. And in the most enlightened and religious minds 
he has no recognition, no existence, having vanished 
from belief like the host of lesser demons that preceded 
him. Civilized man professedly worships God alone. 
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Shall we conclude, then, that by the advance of civili- 

zation or the purification of religion devil worship has 
been utterly destroyed? I wish we could. But it is 
a lamentable fact that in the midst of our Christian 
religion and civilization there exists a species of devil 
worship which is all the more demoralizing because it 
is veiled under the name of worship of God. Nothing 
actual can be changed by applying to it a name that 
misdescribes it. To name truly is to characterize, 
to state the characteristics by means of the name. Look- 
ing at black, we may call it white, yet black it will re- 
main. To name a morass a mountain makes no change 
in the morass. Call darkness light, but still it is dark- 
ness. Give to evil the name of good, but it continues 
evil. In each of these cases the name is a misrepresenta- 
tion: it describes the opposite of the fact. And simi- 
larly, if the name of God is applied to a devilish char- 
acter, the devilish character stands unchanged, while 
the holy name is degraded and dishonored. 
_ Now there are certain so-called Christian creeds 
which give the name of God to a being who is said to 
cast the majority of his own children into a burning 
hell, there to be tortured throughout eternity. This 
being has no regard for justice, and his cruelty is not 
even graded. He is said to have doomed the most 
of his unfortunate offspring to this horrible fate long 
before they were born, which can only mean that it 
was for this he created them. A pretence is made that 
they all deserve this torment because the first man 
disobeyed a command; but what have they to do with 
any disobedience before they were brought into exis- 
tence? And, if this being has perfect foreknowledge, 
as is said, he must have known that the first man 
would disobey, and must have made him to-break the 
command and made the command to be broken. Some 
of the so-called offenders are said to be punished for 
offences of their own; but for all offences, small as well 
as great, the punishment is the same,—everlasting tort- 
ure by fire. And this, too, for something done in the 
brief span of the earthly life, which cannot be even 
fractionally or microscopically compared with eternity. 
It is obvious that the character of the being who is 
alleged to do all this is unspeakably tyrannical, unjust, 
malicious, cruel, absolutely and altogether devilish. 
And the worship of this character, though under the 
name of God, what is it but devil worship? 

Some one may say that this does not now largely 
prevail, that there is not much belief nowadays in the 
doctrines of predestination and everlasting punishment. 
Let us not be too sure of that. It is true that now in 
the most of the churches there is but little said about 
hell fire. Many of the preachers do not think it polite 
to mention it; others find themselves unable to believe 
it; and they preach more of Jesus and John than of 
Calvin and Jonathan Edwards. ‘They seem to be get- 
ting away from the bad things in their creeds, paying 
more attention to the fundamental truths of religion, 
taking larger views of our human life, and reaching up 
to a higher thought of God. We may be apt to think 
that our prophetic dream of the divine religion of love 
is nearing fulfilment. So pleasing is the prospect that 
some of our friends are disposed to congratulate the 
Unitarian Church on having done its work for liberal- 
ism and liberty. We may retire from the field con- 
tentedly, they say, as the forces of superstition have 
been overcome and all the churches are advancing 
rationally and rising spiritually. 

Well, the surface is fair; but we have reason to believe 
that the liberalism of orthodoxy is only external; that 
it does not reach to the heart, being really no more than 
skin-deep. There is a proverb, ‘“‘Scratch a Russian, 
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and you will find a Tartar.” And in very many cases if 
you scratch an orthodox Christian, you will find a demon 
worshipper; that is, one who worships the deity of hell 
fire. This fact has been forced upon my attention 
during the past week by comments on a local tragedy. 
A young mother, bereft of reason by nervous disorder, 
killed herself and her baby. For six weeks or more 
she had lost grip of herself, and her mind had been 
tossed in flurry and worry. She loved her child only 
too well. It was over-anxiety for him that worked 
havoc with her naturally nervous disposition and ex- 
cited her beyond the control of reason. For the last 
two weeks she had scarcely slept at all. She was but 
a frail bundle of excited nerves that tortured the mind 
and drove it to distraction, so that at the last, when 
frenzy had completely gained the upper hand, she hur- 
riedly put an end to her own and her baby’s earthly 
life. It was a case for infinite pity. — 


Only with the heart and through the eyes of love- 


can such a tragic occurrence be rightly judged. God is 
love, and through human love we may interpret him. 
Those who knew and loved her the best, how did they view 
her calamitous act and end? ‘Their love stood firm. 
They loved her none the less. Their hearts ached for 
her with the deepest pity. They were confident that, 
if she had been herself at the time,—if her reason had not 
been overthrown by the irritated nerves that racked the 
brain,—she would not and could not have done what 
she did. They felt that they could not harshly judge 
or even justly condemn her, because she—her own 
kind, affectionate selfi—could not possibly have known 
or understood what her hands were doing. That was 
the feeling of pure human love. And we know that 
the love of God is not something smaller, that he is 
not less compassionate nor less just, but is the tender 
Father and Mother of us all, making every fair allow- 
ance for our temporal weaknesses and troubles. He 
may be trusted to heal the broken heart and make new 
the careworn life. 

But this is not the view that was taken of the matter 
by some of the worshippers of the hell-fire deity. Re- 
member, I am not denouncing them,—I pity them,— 
but I am referring to this as an illustration of the per- 
sistence of evil doctrine and its influence upon those 
who are its slaves. They were unjust, vindictive, piti- 
less. They confidently asserted that the poor demented 
girl had been flung into the lake of fire, there to be tort- 
ured forever. It is horrible. These people have no 
idea of God either as Love or as Justice. They do not 
understand the principle of consequence, which makes 
proportionate punishment the fruit of wrong-doing. 
When that crushed spirit fled in frenzy from the domi- 
nation of disordered bodily function, and awoke to the 
awful knowledge of what had been done, surely the 
agony that beset her was hell enough. What she needed, 
then, was not the scorching flame of a bottomless pit, 
but the healing touch of the unfathomable Love. 

You see, however, that we have to face the fact that 
the hell-fire deity still reigns in the minds of many of 
the people around us. The worship of the modern 
Moloch has not ceased. It is the worst form of atheism 
with which we have to contend, for it is the most practi- 
cal and the most widely prevalent denial of the ex- 
istence of our heavenly Father, of him whom Jesus 
truly called ‘“‘the only true God.” The cult of the 
fire demon virtually denies that there is a God who is 
Love. It knows no such God. It does not find love 
on the throne of the universe, much less in the life that 
flows through nature, or the inspiration that gladdens 
our souls. Nor is it animated by human love for God. 
Its central sentiment is fear. The fear of hell is the 
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.ence of the God who is just. 
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whip that drives its believers to worship. Its teaching 
is, ‘‘Hurry to save your souls, and the devil take the 
hindmost.’’ What is it but a survival of the primitive 
man’s endeavor to propitiate a malignant spirit? It 
knows no other. 

This doctrinal system utterly denies that there is a 
God who is compassionate. It has no place in it for the 
God who is merciful and forgiving. It excludes from 
its dark and narrow circle the God who, as a Father, 
pitieth his children,—who makes allowance for the frail- 
ty of the flesh, knowing our frame and remembering 
that we are dust. The throne before which the wor- 
shippers prostrate themselves is empty of God, and they 
set up in his place the image of their consuming deity, 
angry, merciless, implacable. They are so stupefied 
by their creed of fear that they do not see how nonsen- 
sical it is to mouth the words of ancient singers about 
the compassion, mercy, and loving-kindness of God, 
while they bow before an imaginary power that has none 
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of these qualities. 


By their worship of that power they deny the exist- 
Their system is a mon- 
strous travesty of the God of justice. It contains no 
trace of the God whose laws of being proportion the 
penalty to the offence. It is ignorant of the Judge of 
all the earth who does right. It puts tyranny in 
place of righteousness, and what it calls the satisfaction 
of divine justice is the practice of inhuman cruelty. 
It is a miserable juggling with names,—a covering of 
characteristics with misleading labels. 

The more closely we examine the cult of the fire god, 


the more clearly we see that it is a denial of God. Its 
atheism is gross and materialistic. Its physical hell 
rests on the intellectual level of the cave men. Its 


code of fear might fit the first man who worshipped a 
tree from which a branch had fallen on him. Its pict- 
ure of a repulsive and impossible deity makes what 
are called infidels,—men like Shelley, who exclaimed, 
“There is no God!” adding that, if such a God existed, 
he was unworthy to reign and would some time be de- 
throned; men like John Stuart Mill, who declared that, 
if there were such a God, he would defy him; and—what 
is far worse—thousands upon thousands of men and 
women who, knowing no other God, turn from that 
ferocious phantom with disgust and abandon religion 
altogether. As Holmes has said :— 


“Not in those earliest days when men ran wild 
And gashed each other with their knives of stone. ... 
Grope as they might to find a cruel god 
To work their will on such as human wrath 
Had wrought its worst to torture. ... 
Could hate have shaped a demon more malign 
Than him dead men have mummied in their creed 
And taught their trembling children to adore.” 


The only thing that apparently makes this theological 
nightmare endurable is the intervention of Jesus. The 
worshippers of the deity who maintains hell as an altar 
of burnt offering cannot live without love and with- 
out hope, and therefore they take our brave and lov- 
ing brother, the carpenter of Nazareth, and make an- 
other deity of him, and give him their love, and rest 
in him the hope that he will save them from the anger 
of the fire deity. Well, he is much more godlike than 
their chief god. But, if he who said, ‘‘The Father him- 
self loveth you,’’ were to come among us now, would 
he not say of them, ‘‘They know not him that sent 
me?” 

It is evident that, while this doctrinal system still 
holds ground in Christendom, the work of the Unitarian 
Church is far from being finished. The silence of a 
large number of the ministers of orthodox churches in 
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regard to the repugnant doctrines does not indicate 
the feeling of all the members of those churches. Ig- 
noring a thing in the pulpit does not take it out of the 
pew. When people whose thoughts are mostly on 
other things hear no contradiction of beliefs that were 
crammed into their minds in childhood, and that they 
have never been mentally active enough to question, 
the retention of these beliefs is only what may natu- 
rally be expected. And there can be no open contra- 
diction of them by ministers who have subscribed a 
creed until that creed is authoritatively changed. 

Those who are in earnest about the progress of true 
religion cannot idly wait for such a step. We must 
bear witness to the truth, not meaning the old way of 
martyrdom, but by open declaration as constant and 
fathful as that of all the ‘‘cloud of witnesses.’”’ We have 
a real gospel, genuine good tidings, alike for the think- 
ing people whom church doctrines have driven out, 
and for the foolish people and unwise who yet sacrifice 
to a demon that is no God. The central truth of our 
gospel is this, that our God and Father is love. By 
love we were brought into being: in love we have our 
life. Love is the Spirit of the universe. He is always 
with us, around us and in us, guarding and guiding, 
lighting and leading, training and developing, lifting 
us up in the way of divine growth, step by step, in like- 
ness to himself. He is “truer than the truest friend,’ 
“tenderer than a woman’s love,” ‘“‘a Father better than 
the best of sires,’’ and even ‘‘kinder than she who bore 
us.” We can never have anything to fear from him. 
He is the Unchangeable One, with the heart of tender- 
ness in the midst of the Almightiness; the same through- 
out his infinite dominion, and therefore the same on the 
other side of the grave as on this. He is over and through 
all things,—the love that kisses the flowers into beauty, 
that swings the stars in their orbit cradles, and embraces 
the souls in ‘‘the everlasting arms’’ of his heavenly pres- 
ence. He will not make our home either in a hateful 
hell of burning brimstone or in a tawdry heaven of 
jewel gates and golden streets. Better and better shall 
we know, as we rise in the scale of being, that the true 
and happy home of the human spirit is in the heart 
of God. And this, then, is the heart of our gospel. 
Great is the need of its continued and wider proclama- 
tion, for the saving of those who know not God, but 
worship the firedemon. Let us carry on our work 
with earnestness and fidelity, doing all we can for God 
and for man, and especially for the extinction of the 
phantasm of hate above and the fact of fear below. 

“For this great truth of truths we plead, 
‘All doubt beyond, all fear above; 


Nor crackling pile not cursing creed 
Can burn or blot it: God is Love.’ ’’ 
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Spiritual Life, 


Happiness is based on reality. It must be earned 
before we can come into its possession.—David Starr 


Jordan. 
wt 


There is only one way to get ready for immortality, 
and that is to love this life, and live it as bravely and 
cheerfully and faithfully as we can.—Van Dyke. 


] 


To be a strong hand in the dark to another in the time 
of need, to be a cup of strength to a human soul in a 
ge of weakness, is to know the glory of life —Hugh 

ack. 
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43. 


Man is free in proportion to his power of moral choice. 
The fixed star, not the blazing comet or the flashing 
meteor, is the symbol of the truest freedom.—Celia 


Parker Woolley. 
n 


Only to find our duty certainly, and somewhere, some- 
how, to do it faithfully, makes us good, strong, happy, 
and useful men, and tunes our lives into some feeble 
echo of the life of God.—Phillips Brooks. 


& 


Our business is now to make the most of this great and 
beautiful experiment of living,—to leave behind us 
flowers for beauty and fruit for use,—to make our life 
a harmony, our ending a serenity, and our awaking an 
eternal joy.—John Page Hopps. 


Sd 


“Why do you struggle up a hundred narrow steps in 
a cold, dark, winding passage every night?’’ ‘‘Because 
I bear in my hand the spark of a light that shall shine 
for twenty miles at sea in any storm,” said the Light- 
house Keeper.—Gerirude R. Lewis. 


Democracy and Religion. 


If Jesus was the true democrat, and if Christianity 
consists in carrying on his spirit and teaching, it follows 
that its own government and internal regulations should 
exemplify in the best form the democratic idea. How 
far in practice the Church has departed from it, history 
offers the sad and shameful record. The condemnation 
of splendid hierarchies, of the separation of the clergy 
from the laity, of theological and spiritual despotisms of 
all kinds, lies most in this, that they are one and all a 
betrayal of democracy. The Church of the past has 
separated men instead of bringing them together; has 
created castes instead of abolishing them; worst of all, 
it has governed by force instead of by reason and per- 
suasion. The French saying, Un évéque ne discute pas; 
il frappe, has been its characteristic method. Democ- 
racy demands, above all things, mental freedom, and this 
the Church has been the first to deny. If a man is to 
govern himself, he must think for himself. Old Hesiod 
at the dawn of Greek literature saw this clearly. Says 
he: ‘The man who thinks for himself aright is the best 
of all; he who follows another’s rightful thought is also 
good; but he who neither thinks aright nor listens to 
another’s thought, that man is nothing worth.” If we 
are to have a true democracy, we must have a true Chris- 
tianity, a religious community whose notes are fellowship, 
humility, service, and liberty. 

And the question here of the Church, of a truly founded 
and regulated religious community, is so important be- 


cause we shall never get a true democracy apart from a 


true religion. For democracy, as we have seen, points 
in the last result to self-government. Without that it 
would be chaos, like the starry worlds without gravita- 
tion. And there is no self-government without an 
inner, a spiritual power. Your self-governed State, to 
be workable, requires a community of good men, and there 
is no political recipe for making men good. The work 
here must begin in a man’s soul, in a reinforcement of 
the good that is in him by all the good that is outside 
him. ‘The soul of all improvement is the improvement 
of the soul. It is here that all materialistic, godless 
socialisms break down. Before you can construct your 
world you must have the right material, and know where 
to get it. Man must be right with God before he can 
be right with his fellow.—J. Brierly, in Christian World. 


Literature. 


THE RIGHT To BELIEVE. By Eleanor 
Harris Rowland, Ph.D. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.—Says Brown- 
ing’s thoroughly sceptical, but most worldly- 
wise, old Bishop Blougram :— 


“And now what are we? Unbelievers both, 
You'll guarantee me that? Not so, I think. 
In no wise! All we’ve gained is, the belief, 
As unbelief before, shakes us by fits.... 
Just when we’re safest, there’s a sunset 

touch, 
A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 
A chorus-ending from Euripides,— 
And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears 
To rap and knock and enter in our soul, 
Take hands and dance there, a fantastic 
ring 
Round the ancient idol, on his base again,— 
The grand Perhaps!” 


That is, it is quite as natural, quite as 
rational, to believe in some sort of religion as 
to doubt it. We have as good “‘a right” to 
accept certain great spiritual possibilities, 
however improved or improvable, as to 
parade our scepticism for a grim certainty. 
In the eighteenth century, when all the 
“men of parts,’’ of sense, were Deists, 
Bishop Butler wrote his famous analogy, 
by which he proved, with a most formidable 
array of arguments, that it was as rational 
to believe as to disbelieve; that, if we accept 
the working of a God in nature, there was 
nothing absurd in receiving his revelation 
in scripture. All this by way of introduction 
to this very interesting and somewhat im- 
portant book by the instructor in psychology 
at Mount Holyoke. Here is the new method 
of attack, the method, let us say, of Bishop 
Blougram, as opposed to the hard and fast 
method of old Bishop Butler. In brief, Miss 
Rowland’s attitude is this, gained, it seems, 
from long and intimate talks with students 
upon religious problems: Is it still possible 
for rational and thoughtful persons to hold 
fast to that which has at least once seemed 
good to them in religion, or must they, if 
true to their intellectual natures, drift into 
the arctic region of doubt or even absolute 
denial? Can they conscientiously believe 
in anything that still may be called a re- 
ligion? Miss Rowland thinks that they can. 
Surely there is nothing else outside of re- 
ligion that can meet the needs of the human 
soul. Taking, then, as religion, the usual 
objects of the Christian belief, “‘the existence 
of God, the authority of Christ, the respon- 
sibility of man, the value of prayer, and the 
immortality of the soul,’ our author exam- 
ines these basic ideas with much acumen, and 
with a decided lack of conventional argu- 
ment. Is it the questioning God’s existence? 
Here, of course, it is not a matter of scien- 
tific or logical proof. But “the best moments 
of our existence are when we consider his 
existence the most probable, and we have 
the witness of the high moments of others 
as well as of ourselves.’’ If we truly want 
to believe in God, surely there are quite as 
many good arguments for his existence as 
for his non-existence. We have “the right 
to believe’”’ even in the face of many puzzling 
uncertainties as to his exact nature and 
attributes. The problem of evil, of human 
suffering, is apt to be another staggerer to 
faith. Miss Rowland‘boldly attacks it, by 
saying that the world is really very largely 
what we want it to be; that, as we are all 
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inextricably bound together, we are fated to 
have much of the pain and loss and incom- 
pleteness involved in our present stage of 
evolution. We would not, if we could, do 
away with some of the conditions that be- 
long to such a stage. Ina sense, we have 
what we want, what we are fitted for. The 
examination of the subject of prayer is 
equally original. There are few good pray- 
ers. People do not really know what they 
want, do not know how to pray. LEither let 
us believe in prayer or let us give it up. 
But from what it has accomplished we still 
have the right to believe in its efficacy, and 
should trust ourselves in it more unreserv- 
edly. Such frank and unconventional chap- 
ters as these ought to help many thoughtful 
souls to a stronger belief in the great objects 
of religion, and convince many that there is 
nothing more inherently noble in doubt than 
in the hearty acceptance of the best that 
can come to us from any quarter of God’s 
universe. 


THE Book oF Isatan. By G. H. Box. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.25 net.—A book like Isaiah, made up of 
many parts of different dates, with fre- 
quent historical references and allusions, and 
with a Hebrew text often corrupt, demands 
a new presentation every decade to bring 
the exegesis into accord with new dis- 
coveries and suggestions. The new ex- 
planatory volumes are of two sorts: they 
are the work of independent scholarship, or 
they are popular summaries of learned re- 
search. The present volume belongs in the 
latter class. Mr. Box, a good Hebrew scholar 
and favorably known by his work on the 
synagogue, has here put together in read- 
able form about all the critical material that 
the general reader of Isaiah needs. He gives 
a somewhat modernized English translation 
from a Hebrew text, “‘revised in accordance 
with the results of recent criticism,” and fol- 
lowing as far as possible the rhythm of the 
original, and adds introductions, critical 
notes and explanations, and two maps. He 
arranges the sections in the order of the 
original, fearing that a chronological ar- 
rangement (such as Cheyne, for example, 
has in the Polychrome Bible) would give 
results often precarious besides obscuring 
the stages by which the text assumed its 
present form. There is something in this 
objection; but the author’s arrangement also 
cuts up the text, and a chronological arrange- 
ment is serviceable by exhibiting the prog- 
ress of thought. Mr. Box has done his work 
well. His general analysis of the book is 
the one received by the majority of critics; 
that is, chapters xl.—lxvi., together with xii., 
xili., most of xiv., xxiv.—xxvii., xxxiv. xxxv. 
he regards as exilic or post-exilic. In the 
second part he recognizes two (or three) 
distinct productions: xl.—xlviii., exilic, just 
before the coming of Cyrus to Babylon; 
xlix.lv., a supplement to this, somewhat 
later; and lvi—Ixvi. of the fifth century. 
This last date is still in dispute, but is ac- 
cepted by an increasing number of critics. 
The reference of ii. 2-4, ix. 6, 7, and xi. 1-9, 
to the eight century, approved by Mr. Box, 
is improbable. Whether or not one accepts 
his dates, his statement of his reasons is 
always clear and fair, and in many passages, 
as one’s dating depends on his view of the 


‘history of Israelite general religious con- 
' ceptions, there is room for difference of opin- 
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ion. In his treatment of the Hebrew text, 
Mr. Box has drawn freely on recent com- 
mentaries (especially those of Duhm and 
Cheyne), but still proceeds cautiously. Text 
criticism of the Old Testament is largely a 
matter of conjecture. It is well to brave 
the difficulties pointed out to the reader, 
and he is not obliged to accept the changes 
proposed. An emendation or interpreta- 
tion of interest is the reference of the word 
that usually means ‘Egypt’ (misraim) to 
a North Arabian region musri (wrongly 
spelled by Mr. Box mutsri)—so in xx. 3 
where the change suits the context. The 
statement of the historical setting in the 
various sections and of the ideas of the writ- 
ers is good. ‘The introductions and notes 
are short and direct. The wording of the 
translation leaves something to be desired, 
as is often the case-when there is an effort 
to reproduce the form of a foreign language; 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘'THE SUNNYSIDE,” “THE 
CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


The attention of Pastors, Superintendents, and Sunday- 
school workers is called to this new collection. 

Tue Poetry. The book contains 365 hymns, songs, 
and carols, including a number of original contributions 
of merit. 

Tue Music is throughout melodious and singable, 
drawn largely from foreign as well as home sources, to- 
gether with a number of original compositions. 

Tuer SERVICES occupy 110 pages,and are a notable 
feature. Twenty-four in number, nine of them intended 
for special occasions, they present the noblest Scripture 
passages suitable for childhood and capable of a liturgical 
treatment, interspersed with simple and singable anthems, 
canticles, and responses. 

The book is already used with satisfaction in many 
Sunday-schools. % 

ComMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register: 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter, and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness. The tunes go. Yet they 
are not frivolous in their vivacity. .. . Altogether the com- 
piler has touched his constituency at all points, and his 
book will be welcomed by every class that it should seek 
to reach.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian: 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ...It marks a decisive step in advance and 
ought to make the application of another Sunday-school 
song and service book for our churches unnecessary for 
some time to come. .. There is a most excellent collece 
tion of service, with a generous range and logical develop- 
ment combining simplicity, dignity, and variety with rare 
discrimination. ... It will be good fortune, indeed, for a 
generation of boys and girls born into the heritage of our 
free faith, that their childhood needs for spiritual incentive 
can be ministered to by an instrument of service and song 
so worthy and adequate as this.” 

From Rev, Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.: 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... Many schools must be ready for 
fresh form and matter. Our liturgy, whether for school 
or church, is still in the making, and this book is one more 
and large contribution. I am stirred to congratulation.” 
From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 

Education Society: 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without a breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. There are two 
other features that I like especially, the inclusion of a num- 
ber of excellent poems and the splendid material for ser- 
vices of worship for use in the home. I am looking for- 
ward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. If retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid. 


Edition with Services, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth 
Single copies . . 60 cents each, postpaid 
To Sunday-schools, 
50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


The GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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but the attention to the rhythm of the He- 
brew is an excellent feature. Altogether the 
volume is a decided addition to our exegeti- 
cal material, and will be found useful by 
specialists as well as by non-specialists. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE Sky. By Garrett P. 
Serviss. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.40 net.—The title of this attractive vol- 
ume is a good example of understatement, for 
the things set forth by the author are curi- 
osities indeed, but they are not mere curi- 
osities: they are wonders, revelations of 
immensity, the romance of the heavens. 
Many years ago we heard Proctor describe 
the feeling of awe and wonder which came 
with his first sight of one of those blanks 
in the starry heavens through which one 
looks out into total darkness. Under the 
title, “The Windows of Absolute Night,’”? Dr. 
Serviss describes these strange gaps in the 
continuity of the stellar universe. What 
lies beyond nobody knows. Is it infinite 
space uncheered or unlighted by a single 
star, or do we get a glimpse of a universe 
beyond our stellar heavens in which at some 
unimaginable distance there may be other 
stellar systems like our own? Such specu- 
lations leave the mind awe-struck and be- 
wildered by the suggestions of infinity. In 
successive chapters, each one in its way as 
wonderful as any of the others, we have an 
account of star clouds, clusters, nebule, 
the going and coming of constellations, the 
adventures of comets, and many other phe- 
nomena which to a properly constituted 
mind excite as much interest as a detective 
story. It is well known to astronomers that, 
so far as the kind of familiarity with the 
starry heavens that could be gained without 
the use of the telescope and the spectro- 
scope was concerned, the ancients surpassed 
us both in the accuracy of their knowledge 
and the poetry with which they were able 
to make the universe seem alive with intel- 
ligence and power. ‘The new devices by 
which investigation is made easy seemed at 
first to banish the romance of the sky, but 
further search has brought it back again 
to reflective souls with such power that with 
more emphasis than ever we' may say that 
“an undevout astronomer is mad.” 


Bic JOHN BaLpwin. By Wilson Vance. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50.— 
Big John is a hero made physically some- 
what after the pattern of John Ridd. He 
was born of Puritan parents in the days of 
Cromwell and Charles I. His character is 
a curious compound of self-conceit, Godless- 
ness, and a tendency to prize fighting. 
He is constantly tempted to use his big 
fists in some good cause, and always finds 
the most laudable reason for his exploits 
as a fighter. He has, withal, a fine sense 
of honor, is in love with a delicate maiden, 
becomes a friend of Cromwell, to whose cause 
he adheres, while at the same time he has 
a sneaking fondness for the Charles I. who 
admires both his brawny proportions and 
thoroughgoing candor. The king knights 
him, he has some wild adventures with 
Prince Rupert, and finally, after many vicis- 
situdes, comes out in triumph, the vin- 
dicator of himself and his plan of campaign. 
After his many exciting adventures in 
England our stalwart hero turns his eyes 
to the new world, and with a colony of men 
and women whom he is determined to make 
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good and happy after his own honest fash- 
ion, whether they like his methods or not, 
he establishes himself in Virginia; and there, 
with colonists of many kinds, he thrashes 
the vice out of some and establishes others 
in their rectitude. 
in fiction, a huge, autocratic, benevolent, 
stubborn, 
who wills to do right and so far as possible 
compels every one else to follow his example. 


He is quite a new figure 


and forceful lover of his kind 


DkcIsIvE BatrLes OF AMERICA. Edited 


by Ripley Hitchcock. New York: Harper 
& Brothers.—Sir Edward .Creasy’s saying 
that the importance of a battle is to be meas- 
ured by its significance has been the test 
of selection here,’but the choice has been com- 
prehensive and inclusive. 
scriptions have been taken from the works 
of prominent historians. 
fairly consecutive, since the course of events 
between these crucial points in our history 
have been traced 
Bushnell Hart begins the story with a com- 
pact study of world relations in the fifteenth 
century. Col. 
hundred years of war between the colonists 
and the Indians, and the story is continued 
down to the chapters which“sum up the 
Spanish War and its results. 
K. Hosmer has contributed as much to 
the book as any one, and Rear-Admiral 
Chadwick, Benson J. Lossing, Richard Hil- 
dreth, and Reuben Gold Thwaites are also 
among the authors from whose works chap- 
ters have been taken. 
panion to the new edition of Creasy’s De- 
cisive Battles of the World. 


The battle de- 


The narrative is 


clearly. Prof. Albert 


Higginson =writes <.of the 


Prof. James 


The book is a com- 


Miscellaneous. 


Richard G. Badger is a venturesome pub- 
lisher of poetry, and among his publica- 
tions ought surely to be found something to 
suit all tastes. Here, for instance, is The 
God-man, a poem in fifteen parts, written 
by Rev. Henry Losch, M.D. It presents 
“the life and works of Jesus, the Christ and 
son of God,” and asserts argumentatively 
and historically the argument that the di- 
vinity of Jesus is proved by his power to 
perform miracles. Dr. Losch depends much 
upon Biblical proof-texts, and each page is 
supplied with footnotes and references. We 
notice that this is a second edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. Waters from an Ozark 
Spring, by Howard L. Terry, is a volume of 
verse more varied in character. The De- 
serted Ship is a long tale of the sea, some- 
what after the manner of the Ancient Mart- 
ner. R.1,. Brodie sends out a book of pleas- 
ant poems, entitled Changing Voices. They 
show a thoughtful outlook on the world 
and a taste for writing. Full of cheer and 
appreciative of beauty is the volume of 
poems by Nelson Glazier Morton, from which 
we quote the one which gives the title to the 
book, The Silver Lining:— 


“Every cloud has a silver lining, 

Every night brings the dawning day. 

Life is good, let there come what may; 
Waste no moments in sad repining: 

Every cloud has a silver lining, 

Every night brings the dawning day.” 
The Haunted House, by Henry Percival 
Spencer, contains five longer poems or poem 
sequences. Woodland Melodies has many 
a fresh glimpse of nature interpreted with 
sympathy and sentiment. 
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The Dome. 
A Wonderful Ship. 


We built a ship upon the stairs 

All made of the back bedroom chairs, 
And filled it full of sofa pillows 

To go a-sailing on the billows. 


We took a saw and several nails, 
And water in the nursery pails; 
And Tom said, “Let us also take 
An apple and a slice of cake”— 
Which was enough for Tom and me 
To go a-sailing on, till tea. 


We sailed along for days and days, 
And had the very best of plays; 
But Tom fell out and hurt his knee, 
So there was no one left but me. 
R. L. Stevenson. 


A Journey through Fairyland. 


BY FRANCES J. DELANO. 


‘Would you really like to go through 
Fairyland?”’’ asked the Queen of the Fairies. 

Master Joyous lifted eager eyes to the 
Queen’s face. ‘‘Oh, yes,” he cried, “‘we 
would.” 

Mistress Sobersides said not a word. 
She did not really believe there was a fairy- 
land. 

“So you do not believe in Fairyland,” 
said the Queen, eying Mistress Sobersides. 
“Well, you will have a dreary time of it, 
and I cannot help you much. I would 
like for you and Master Joyous to go along 
together, but you can’t keep the same pace. 
Master Joyous must go first, and Mistress 
Sobersides may follow. At the end of each 
country—there are four countries in Fairy- 
land—you may see each other and talk 
things over. Good-bye, children.” 

“‘Good-bye,”’ called Master Joyous. As 
he spoke, the Queen disappeared, and Master 
Joyous found himself in the first country of 
Fairyland. The sight before him was so 
wonderful he could not have spoken even 
had there been any one to speak to. Stretch- 
ing out before him was a great country all 
white and still. The fields were as white 
and smooth as a frosted cake. The stone 
walls looked like long, white mounds. The 
trees were like great, white feathers. The 
cities, with their steeples and towers, stood 
white and still in the distance. 

While Master Joyous stood wondering, 
the trees and the towers and steeples began 
to sparkle like millions of diamonds; and 
presently out of the chimneys of the houses 
everywhere came little blue curls of smoke, 
and out of the houses came the children with 
their sleds, and out of the stables came 
horses drawing sleighs. ‘Then, here, there, 
and everywhere, was heard the tinkle, tinkle, 
tinkle of the sleigh bells, and the merry 
shouts and laughter of the children as they 
coasted down the white hills. Master 
Joyous no sooner wished he, too, could go 
a-coasting then he discovered he had brought 
his sled with him: so away he scampered, 
shouting and laughing with the rest. 

In the midst of the fun bells began to ring 
all over Fairyland, and in less than no time 
the hills were deserted, and up from great 
buildings all about came the sweet music 
of children’s voices. And now Master 
Joyous found himself singing with the chil- 
dren, and the room was warm and pleasant, 
and there were books all about with won- 
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derful things hidden in them and a young 
lady to show him how to find the wonders. 
After Master Joyous had spent several 
hours enjoying the books and the children 
he suddenly found himself out in the great 
country again. And now, along all the 
highways leading to the cities, he saw men 
and boys carrying green trees and garlands 
and holly branches. He followed them as 
they entered the towns, and there he saw 
houses decorated with green and shop 
windows gay with gifts. Everywhere chil- 
dren were laughing and whispering happy 
secrets. In many and many a home he 
saw fathers and mothers at work putting up 
the green trees, and filling them with gifts 
and candles and lovely (sparkling things. 
All through this wonderful country, which 
ever way Master Joyous turned, he found 


that everybody was thinking of somebody | 


besides himself, and all were smiling and 
happy. Up over all, high up in the sky 
that hangs over Fairyland, there came the 
sound of music. It swept through the sky 
the way the wind does, and it sounded like 
a great far-away organ. As Master Joyous 
listened, wondering, he saw the forms of 
angels bending over Fairyland. They kept 
coming nearer and nearer, and soon he saw 
their happy faces close to the faces of the 
children. 

Master Joyous now began to wish that he, 
too, could have some secrets and give away 
presents, and, in the twinkling of an eye, 
there he was laughing and whispering with 
the rest. His pockets were full of gifts, one 
for father, one for mother, one for sister, 
and one for Mistress Sobersides. 

It seemed to Master Joyous that he had 
never had such a good time in his life, and 
he was wishing that it might last a long, 
long time when—there he was out in the 
great country again. This time it seemed 
as if all Fairyland was strung with diamonds. 
They hung in long pendants from the eaves 
of the houses, they festooned the trees, and 
every little twig and bush was strung with 
them. The lakes and rivers were changed 
into sheets of glass, and, as Master Joyous 
gazed about him, he saw the children coming 
out of their homes with their skates over 
their shoulders, and pretty soon they were 
skimming like the wind over the lakes and 
rivers. Oh, how glorious it was! Master 
Joyous no sooner wished that he, too, could 
go a-skating, than, lo! he found he had 
brought his skates with him: so away he 
went, skimming over the rivers as bravely 
as the best of them. 

After having more good times than I 
could possibly mention, Master Joyous found 
himself at last on the edge of the first coun- 
try in fairyland. There he sat himself down 
to wait for Mistress Sobersides. She came 
plodding along after a while, looking as if 
she was all tired out. Master Joyous 
sprang up and ran to meet her. 

“‘O Mistress Sobersides,’”’ he cried, “I’m 
so glad to see you! ‘Tell me what you have 
seen! Isn’t this the most glorious country 
you ever saw?”’ 

Mistress Sobersides plumped down upon 
a stone by the wayside, and drew her shawl 
close round her shoulders. “I’m nearly 
frozen,’’ she exclaimed. 

Master Joyous looked disappointed. 

“T’m thankful I’ve got to the end of that 
country,’”’ Mistress Sobersides went on, 
“T never went through such a cold place.” 
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Master Joyous was puzzled. ‘‘Why,” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘didn’t you go through that 
part of Fairyland where it was all white and 
still,—the fields and the trees and the cities?” 

“Hum,” returned Mistress Sobersides, 
“it was nothing but snow.” 

“And didn’t you hear the bells, and didn’t 
you coast down the hills?”’ 

“Hum, and didn’t we have to climb up 
the hills again?”’ 

“And didn’t you go where the children 
were singing and where they gave you books 
and showed you how to find the wonders 
hidden in them?”’ 

‘‘Well, you are a ninny,’’ declared Mistress 
Sobersides. ‘‘That’s how I knew I wasn’t 
in Fairyland—when they made me go to 
school.’’ Master Joyous didn’t seem to hear 
Mistress Sobersides. He was smiling to 
himself, and, when hé spoke again, his voice 
was soft and low. ‘‘ Mistress Sobersides,’’ 
he said, ‘‘do you remember that time when 
everybody was so happy, and all the win- 
dows had wreaths in them, and there were 
ever and ever so many beautiful trees all 
full of gifts? All the children had secrets, . 
too, and everybody was giving somebody 
something.”’ 

“Why, that was Christmas,” cried Mis- 
tress Sobersides, ‘“‘and I didn’t get hardly 
any gifts this time.” 

“And did you hear the music in the sky?” 
went on Master Joyous. ‘‘And did you see 
the beautiful angels?” 

““No, I didn’t,” said Mistress Sobersides, 
“‘and I don’t believe you did, either. There 
isn’t any Fairyland, and I said so in the 
first place.”’ 

As Mistress Sobersides finished speaking, 
there was a stir in the air all round about, 
and presently the Queen of the Fairies stood 
before them. 

Master Joyous sprang up and pulled off 
his cap, but Mistress Sobersides sat still 
and drew her shawl closer round her shoul- 
ders. 

“Beautiful Queen,’’ said Master Joyous, 
“T’ve had a glorious time in your country. 
I wish I could stay in it all the time.”’ 

“And so you shall,” said the Queen, ‘“‘for 
it is your very own country.” 

“There, I told you so,”’ declared Mistress 
Sobersides. ‘‘I knew we hadn’t been outside 
our own country.” 

Master Joyous gazed up at the Queen. 
“Haven’t I been in Fairyland?”’ he asked. 

“Indeed you have,” replied the Queen, 
stooping and kissing Master Joyous, ‘“‘and 
you will always be there: nothing can take 
it away from you. Good-bye, children.’’ 

“There, I told you it was all make-believe,”’ 
said Mistress Sobersides, after the Queen 
of the Fairies had gone. 

Master Joyous did not hear this remark. 
He had started on, and was already on the 
edge of the second country in Fairyland, 
where he had to stand and rub his eyes to 
make sure he was awake; for the sight be- 
fore him was more like a dream than any- 
thing real. The great country was veiled 
in soft colors. All about were shadowy 
cities and towns rising out of mists of pearl 
and amethyst. A filmy blue veil hung over 
the hills, tapestries of many blended colors: 
browns and yellows and tender greens 
covered the woods. A delicate tracery of 
violet shadows lay across the white roads, 
and up from the meadows and all along the 
roadsides came a sprinkling of song, the 
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= twitter and trill of the new spring 
olk. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Master Joyous, taking 
in long sniffs of the fresh spring odors, 
“Mistress Sobersides will have to believe in 
Fairyland now, she can’t help it.” 

Alas! Master Joyous was mistaken. Mis- 
tress Sobersides plodded through this mar- 
vellous country with her eyes to the earth 
and her shawl drawn close about her. All 
the while she was wishing she might get to 
a place where there’d be some settled 
weather. 


The Five Fairies. 


There was once a little girl who had care- 
less fingers. Of course they did not really 
mean to be careless, but they were always 
losing her hair ribbons, and forgetting to 
button her frocks, and leaving the dolls out 
in the garden all night. 

One morning the little girl’s fairy god- 
mother came into the play-room. ‘There had 
been a party in the doll house the day be- 
fore, and the little girl had not washed the 
plates and teacups or brushed the crumbs 
from the floor. The little girl’s pet kitten 
was playing with some tangled hair ribbons, 
and the child herself sat by the window in a 
mussed-up frock and her hair was not combed. 

“Now, my dear, this will never do,’’ 
said the fairy godmother. ‘‘ You must go 
out and find five fairies to help you keep tidy. 
Run along, and mind you don’t come home 
without them!’’ 

“But I don’t know which way to go,” 
said the child, beginning to cry. 

“ You must find your way,’’ said the fairy 
godmother, “and the five fairies will know 
you if you don’t know them.’’ 

So the child put on her hat and started 
out to try to find five little fairies who would 
help her to keep tidy. 

Well, the child went up and down the 
streets and the highways, peeping through 
the keyholes and into all the corners, but not 
a fairy did she see. ‘There were only plain, 
ordinary, real folks about. So the child went 
farther still, across the meadows and down 
a hill, until she came to a path in a deep, dark 
forest. On and on she went, until she bumped 
right into a queer little red House under the 
trees. At the door of the house sat a fat 
little man in a red cap, spinning. Jane 
stopped and bowed very politely. 

“Please, sir,’”’ she said, ‘‘can you tell me 
where I shall find five fairies?’’ 

The little man never said a word. He just 
went right on sewing so fast that his needle 
broke and his thread knotted. 

“Oh, that isn’t the way to sew,’’ said the 
child. ‘You should be careful and not 
pull the thread so hard.’’ 

“Well, suppose you had one dozen pina- 
fores and two dozen pairs of knickerbockers 

- and three dozen blouses to finish before sun- 
set,’’ said the little man, crossly. 

The child looked, and there were the pina- 
fores and the knickerbockers and the blouses, 
all cut out and piled in the doorway. 

“Why, I'll help you finish them,’’ she said. 

So the child and the fat little man just 
sewed and sewed and sewed. When the last 
blouse was done, the little man looked up. 

“ You might go a bit farther on,’’ he said, 
“to where my brother sits on the turnstile. 
Perhaps he has seen some fairies.’’ 

So the child went a little farther through 
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the forest, and she came toaturnstile. There | 
on the top sat a second little man. He was 
dressed in green from head to foot, and he had 
his arms spread out very wide to show which 
way the roads went. 

“Please, sir,’’ said Jane, politely, “‘ can 
you tell me where I shall find five fairies? ’’ 

But the little man did not answer. 

‘“T’ve been out here for days and days,’’ 
he said, pointing to the roads, ‘‘and I haven’t 
been able to get down once. Look at my 
face and my hair and my dusty coat! ’’ 

““Why, you poor little thing!’’ said the 
child. ‘‘ Just wait a moment and I'll diay | 
you a bit.” | 

So she took her pocket handkerchief and | 
dusted off the little man’s coat. Shesmoothed 
his hair, and she brought some water from 
the brook in the palm of her hand and washed 
his face. 

“There, you look much better,” she said. 

“T feel better,’’ said the little pointing 
man, ‘‘but I haven’t seen any fairies. You 
might ask my tall brother at the fork of the 
roads if he’s seenany. He is just a little way 
ahead there, looking for his cap.” 

So the child went down the road, and, just 
where the little pointing man had told her, 
she saw a third little man, much taller than 
the others, but not very big at that. He was 
down on his hands and knees, looking in the 
grass and under the bushes. 

“Pins and needles! Oh, my pins and 
needles!’’ he was saying over and over to 
himself. ‘‘What will Thumbkin say if I 
don’t find my cap?”’ 

“Ts this your cap?”’ asked Jane, as she 
picked up a little round silver thing from 
under a leaf. It looked like nothing so much 
as a thimble, but the tall little man clapped 
it on his head and scampered away through 
the forest as fast as his legs could carry him. 
As he ran, he called back: — 

“No, I haven’t seen any fairies, but per- 
haps my sister has. She is mixing cake on a 
toadstool over there. You will know her 
because she wears a gold ring about her neck,”’ 
and the little man hurried on. 

So the child looked about for a toadstool. 
Presently she spied one standing tall and 
straight like areal table. Beside it was the 
daintiest little lady that ever was, in a little 
pink dress that had short sleeves, and wearing 
a gold ring about her neck. She had an 
acorn bowl, and she was stirring very fast 
with a maple leaf for a spoon. 

“Please, have you seen five fairies?” 
asked the little girl. 

“Hand me that sugar,’ said the little 
lady. ‘“That’s right. Now put a gill of 
rose water and an ounce of dew and a measure 
of honey in. Now beat it well until I tell 
you to stop, and then, if you area good child, 
—and you look very sweet, if your frock is 
unbuttoned and your hair is mussy,—you 
may wash all my dishes.”’ 

When Jane had stirred the cake until her 
arms ached, and then washed the dishes in 
the spring, the little lady said :— 

“You asked me about fairies. Suppose 
you ask the baby. I put her to sleep over 
there in the humming-bird’s nest, but she’s 
awake now. Perhaps she has seen a fairy. 
Babies do sometimes, you know.”’ 

The little girl peeped in a wee humming- | 
bird’s nest that hung on a tree close by, and | 
there she spied the little lady’s baby. Such | 
a dear baby, no longer than Jane’s tiniest 
finger, but as pretty as the prettiest doll! 
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Her dress was spun of gossamer spider webs, 
and her cap was of frost lace, and her cheeks 
were as pink as rose petals, and her eyes were 
as blue as the blue of the sky. 

“Oh, you dear little thing,” cried the little 
girl, taking the baby up in her hand. ‘‘You 
look like a fairy yourself!’ 

The baby laughed, a tinkling little laugh 
that sounded like bells. Jane looked—and 
what do you think had happened? ‘There 
were five fairies rightin herhand! There was 
fat Thumbkin, with Pointer standing very 
straight just behind him. There stood Tall 
Man in his thimble cap. There was the 
little lady in her gold ring. Last of all, there 
was the dear baby, so pink and sweet. 

“Run home, little girl!’”? they all cried. 
“You helped us, and we are going to help 
you now.”’ 

So the child went home to her fairy god- 
mother with her hand full of fairies; and the 
five—Thumbkin and Pointer and Tall 
Man and the little Ring Lady and the Baby 
—helped the child all the rest of her life.— 
Carolyn S. Bailey, in Kindergarten Review. 


Ted and the Wood Pile. 


“Tl be glad when I get that whole pile 
of wood in. Then I’ll be through with it, 
won’t i, mother?”’ 

“No, Ted. You know I shall want you 
to carry out the ashes after the wood is 
burned up,’’ answered mother. 

“Then V’ll be through with it, mother?” 

“No, I think not,’’ answered mother, 
while Ted’s eyes grew big with wonder. 
“Vou will scatter the ashes on the corn- 
field, and father will plough them in in the 
spring. Then you will help him plant the 
corn, you know. The corn will grow, eat- 
ing the ashes and ground about it, and by 
and by you will eat the sweet corn.”’ 

“Oh, we’ll sort of eat the wood ourselves, 
and that will be the end of the old wood- 
pile.”’ 3 

“Not quite,” said mother. ‘‘There will 
be cobs left, and stalks of corn. We may 
feed, them to the pigs or to the cows, and 
that will give us meat or milk.” 

“Well, I never knew before that there was 
so much in a wood pile,’ said Ted.—Ex- 
change. 


‘“‘Now remember, children,’”’ said a teacher 
of a primary school, ‘that a compound word 
is composed of two simple words joined by 
an hyphen.” 

Shorty after she asked the class what a 
compound word was. Little Jem, with an 
eager look on his bright little face, lisped 
out, ‘I know, teacher: it is two foolish words 
joined by a hypin.” 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty. Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores-the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Improvement in the Condition of 
the Unitarian Ministry. 


Two ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS. 


BY SEVENTY-SEVEN. 


The Report of the Committee on the 
Condition of the Unitarian Ministry, with 
Suggestions and Recommendations for its 
Improvement, published in the Christian 
Register. of November 25, while excellent in 
the ground it covers, leaves wholly untouched 
two points pertaining to its subject, as im- 
portant at least as those taken up, which 
ought to be considered. 

One of these is the old-age, or, rather, the 
middle-age, limit of the minister‘s life. So 
far as salary is concerned, I do not think 
that many of us older men have had either 
much reason or disposition to complain. 
While hoping to earn an honest living by our 
work, we did not enter on it with the expec- 
tation of any large money gain, but for the 
many other satisfactions which it offers, and 
which, in the higher meaning of the word, 
are needed for ‘‘a living,” pre-eminently 
love of the work and the feeling that better 
in it than anywhere else we could do our 
part for God and the world in return for 


what we simply as human beings were hav- | 


ing done for us,— satisfactions which in our 
prime were largely received. We remember, 
too, as regards money, that, while the doctor, 
the lawyer, the author, and often the mer- 
chant and business man, have to struggle 
along four or five and sometimes nine or 
ten years after completing their preparatory 
studies before their practice earns them 
enough for their expenses, the minister 
enters usually very soon after his gradua- 
tion on a salary ranging from at least $800 
to $1,600, so that financially at the start he 
is placed far ahead of workers in these other 
fields; and we believe that this fact ought 
in all fairness to be recognized in estimating 
the comparative money return for our ser- 
vices. 

The real drawback to our profession comes 
at the other end of life, and comes to some 
of us not only in loss of salary, but in loss 
of the work itself and largely of all the other 
satisfactions which make its recompense. 
While there are shining examples of our 
brethren dying in its harness at the ages of 
seventy and eighty years, employed and 
honored to the last, it is notorious that with 
a considerable number of societies forty and 
fifty years are the dead line at which our 
desirability as candidates for settlement 
ceases, leaving us for the rest of our lives, 
if not taken somewhere as a last resort, to 
be only hangers-on to the ministerial name, 
this, too, with often vacant places in plenty 
before our eyes, and at a time when or- 
dinarily our minds are in the fulness of 
their powers and have had a practical ex- 
perience in fitting themselves for service 
which is worth tenfold more than any train- 
ing given them in divinity schools. 

It is a drawback to the profession which 
no amount of pension can relieve. Worse 
far than seeing the little sums of money 
diminishing that we have saved up is seeing 
the faculties that for long years we have 
carefully disciplined and developed, our 
‘inward capital, gradually weakening and 
rusting out, seeing it not because of old 
age, but simply from disuse. And worse 
even than this is seeing the need of our 
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| service in the world around us, and in our- 
selves the hunger, sometimes the starving 
hunger, to supply that need, yet an im- 
passable barrier between the two which 
prevents its being done,—a battle going on 
in which we are tremendously interested, 
and to win which more force is tremendcusly 
needed, and we, its trained veterans, com- 
pelled to be merely lookers-on to its field. 
Of course as Unitarians we know that 
preaching in pulpits is only one way of 
serving God and man,—know that all 
honest work,—even acting as insurance 
solicitors and book agents, our last resort,— 
when done ina religious spirit, is religious 
work, and that in a world so full of suffering 
as ours no person with the heart to relieve 


it need have an entirely idle hand. We 
most of us have tried such work and are 
trying it now. But these other forms of 
service, while thoroughly needed and di- 
vine, are not the ones for which we have 
been trained. Entering on them is like 
taking a company of soldiers skilled in 
firing guns at the foe, and putting them into 
a machine shop at making the guns to be so 
used. While age has increased in us the 
facility for doing our old tricks, it has les- 
sened our capacity for learning new ones, 
and oftentimes we have the mortification of 
finding that our efforts in these other fields 
of service have resulted in more harm than 
good. 

What we want is a continued opportu- 
nity to do the kind of work for which we 
have been trained. We love our profession. 
Service in it is our meat and drink, a meat 
and drink no pension, however large, can 
purchase. We are not, indeed, so foolish 
as to despise money nor so false as to pre- 
tend that we do. We want it in a measur- 
able degree, the same as we did at the start; 
but, most of all, we want to earn it, not in 
the roundabout way of pensions, but di- 
rectly ourselves from those we serve, want 
the other larger satisfactions going with 
it of joy in serving a loved cause and of 
feeling we are still of some use in the world. 
And, to give us this chance,—at any rate 
help us to it,—make the “dead line of the 
ministry’? coincide simply with the time 
when its powers of service are dead, not 
when its gray hairs have come, will be no 
small ‘“‘improvement in its condition,’ and 
will take away what is in no small degree 
an obstacle to its being more largely entered 
upon by young men. 

Another point immediately connected 
with this, and also unconsidered in the 
Report, relates to the minister’s twofold 
function,—that of preacher and of pastor,— 
and how and why and when the one should 
be blended with the other, a problem whose 
solution would go far to solve that of the 
dead line limit to his work. 

The two functions, though combined in 
the one ministerial office, are really very 
different from each other in the duties they 
involve and in the qualifications they re- 
quire, the one belonging to the pulpit, to 
the making and delivery of sermons and to 
the conduct of religious worship; the other 
to the parish outside the pulpit, and to the 
organizing and doing of religious work. 

Most societies, to start with, want pre- 
eminently the attractive preacher, and most 
ministers start with being at their best in 


| this respect,—not, perhaps, the absolute best, 
but the best in freshness, enthusiasm, and 
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personal grace. This kind of best, how- 
ever, cannot, in the nature of the case, last 
always,—grows less and less in its distine- 
tive characteristics, that especially of youth, 
with each passing year, and finally reaches 
a period when the want in the society which 
it appeals to is no longer fully met, and when, 
so far as this alone is considered, a change 
of ministers is inevitably desired. 

I once asked the committee chairman of 
one of our large city societies why in the 
world they had dismissed their minister, 
one of the most popular preachers in the 
denomination and always eagerly heard at 
conventions and conferences. ‘‘Oh,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘we like him personally as well as 
we ever did, and he is now as good a preacher 
as he ever was; but we, his people, have all 
got used to his special pulpit manner and 
way of treating subjects,—all his little 
tricks and turns of spéech,—so that, when he 
begins a sermon, whatever its text or topic 
may be, we know beforehand just about 
how it will develop. His peculiarities, so 
fascinating at first, have lost for us their 
charm, that, too, without anybody’s fault; 
and so we have decided to let some other 
society have him to whom they will be as 
delightful for a while as they once were to 
ours, and to try for ourselves some no better 
preacher, but one whose ways of being good 
we don’t know all about.”’ 

Another cause, still more potent in 
shortening the minister’s life as a popular 
preacher, especially the young minister’s, 
is the topics with which, as such, he has 
inevitably to deal. A live preacher must, 
from the very nature of his work, have live 
subjects on which to preach,—live views 
on the live matters of Scripture, science, 
theology, politics, reform, sociology,—every- 
thing which relates to human welfare; must 
be on fire, as Jesus was, against the evils right 
before his eyes and eager to make Satan 
fall at once as lightning of heaven. No 
eloquence was ever kindled by the threshing 
out of old straw, no warm speech by the 
rubbing of the tongue against any mere 
abstractions either of good or evil. ‘Thou 
art the man!’ ‘“‘Woe unto you, Scribes 
and Pharisees!’’ ‘‘The field is the world!” 
‘Choose ye this day whom ye will serve,” 
are its language. 

But live subjects mean subjects on which 
live men are divided, and the preaching of 
them means division more or less against 
the preacher. Not every society has the 
grace to say, as my blessed first one did, in 
return for its minister’s unspeakable—no, not 
unspeakable, but too speakable—rashness in 
advocacy of every species of reform, timely 
and untimely, inside of it and outside, ‘Oh, 
he is young yet; and, if we are only patient 
with him, he will outgrow it fast enough,” 
a prediction, alas! never verified. It was 
the Prince of Peace who said at the start, 
“T come not to bring peace on earth, but a 
sword.”’ And he who takes this sword, 
even though it be ultimately that of peace, 
will find very often, as Jesus did, that, how- 
ever ineffective it may be in shortening the 
life of evil on the earth, it is apt to be ex- 
ceedingly effective in shortening his own life 
as an acceptable preacher. 

On the other hand, the minister in his 
other function, that of pastor, especially 
tif he is a young minister, begins in it at his 
poorest,—begins when he has had no ex- 


perience in his society as an organizer, and 
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has acquired none of that acquaintance with 
its families and individuals which enables 
him to be their personal friend and adviser, 
to combine and utilize them as committees 
and coworkers, and to speak to them at 
funerals and in their trials and difficulties 
those sympathetic and comforting words 
which a thousand times more than any 
pulpit eloquence bind them together in 
loving relations. It is a part of his office 
which never can be taught him in schools; 
it has to come through the tutoring of daily 
intercourse and the varied incidents of act- 
ual life; and, while the minister’s efficiency 
in it is necessarily small at first, it naturally 
increases with every passing sun and needs 
have no limit except that of life itself. 

The critical period in a minister’s settle- 
ment over a society is when these two func- 
tions are merging the one into the other, 
the period when his freshness as a preacher 
is disappearing and his hold on his people 
as a pastor has been only partly developed. 

“It occurs about the end of the fifth year of 
his settlement, or between that and the 
tenth, varying with individual cases. It is 
then that changes of ministers are most apt 
to occur. If it is passed without a separa- 
tion, the settlement, unless the minister 
himself from a sense of duty puts an end to 
it, is generally a long one, and one with an 
ever-increasing attachment and usefulness 
between him and the society. It is what 
gave their special charm to the life pastorates 
of the olden time, and is what we all know 
instances of in our own day and denomina- 
tion. The minister is listened to not as the 
eloquent preacher, but as the dear personal 
friend. Sermons on social and_ political 
topics that, coming from the most eloquent 
preacher who was only a preacher, would 
have raised at once a row in the audience, 
coming from his lips do not raise even a 
ripple, indeed have often a converting 
efficacy that no logic or oratory ever can. 
I know of societies half of whose members 
in the controversy of seventy-five years ago 
came over into the Unitarian fold, not be- 
cause they believed in and followed its doc- 
trines, but because their pastor came and 
they believed in and followed him. As the 
years go on, most of the couples in his con- 
gregation are the ones that he has married. 
Children are born and grow up to manhood 
and womanhood under his loving watch 
and care. He has a hand in the society’s 
various committees and organizations, put- 
ting the pieces together as intelligently as 
a watchmaker does the parts of a watch, 
that, too, not by autocratic command, but 
by loving suggestion. Festivities and so- 
cial gatherings, even of the young, are never 
felt to be complete without his presence. 
And at last there is not a family of his charge 
in which he has not bound up the wounds 
of bereavement and poured in the balm of 
consolation and sympathy as skilfully and 
as surely to the right spot as the old family 
doctor used to do with their physical ails. 

Nor is it an influence which is confined 
to his own immediate parish. It reaches 
out, as the years go on, into the town, the 
city, and sometimes ‘“‘A man he is to all the 
country dear.”” Everything which concerns 
the common welfare concerns him. He leads 
off in all village improvements. His voice at 
town meetings offsets that of the party boss; 
and he stands forth among his fellow-men, 
a shining light to them for good citizenship 
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here on earth, not less than in the kingdom of 
God. There is no relationship on earth 
outside the family more beautiful or more 
helpful than his. It is what Goldsmith has 
sung in its ancient form so sweetly in the 
ever memorable lines of his ‘‘Deserted Vil- 
lage’”’; and beyond all financial recompense 
or meed of honor its possibility in our day 
ought to be one of the most attractive 
things in the Christian ministry. 

It is in bridging over and smoothing the 
passage in our societies from the lessening 
preacher to the growing pastor that our 
Unitarian Association can do not a little 
good work. Alas that it has not always 
in the past used its opportunity for such 
service! I know of a case in which a dis- 
gruntled parishioner went to one of its 
officers—not now one—with the usual 
complaints concerning his preacher; and, 
without there being any further investiga- 
tion, came back with the words from the 
officer, intensified, very likely, in their 
repetition to the parish, ‘‘ Well, then, the 
sooner he gets out of your pulpit the better.” 
But this is an exception, made, doubtless, 
without any ill-intent and only through lack 
of the larger ecclesiastical wisdom. More 
than once in this bridge-building over the 
interval from preacher to pastor the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association’s president has 
been a true Pontifex Maximus. Among 
the many good deeds with which the ven- 
erable John F. Moors crowned his long life 
of usefulness was his stepping in at such 
crises in the affairs of his younger brethren 
and speaking the kindly words by which 
more than once the faltering preacher crossed 
over into being his society’s long after suc- 
cessful pastor. And, now he has gone, well 
would it be if the denomination could have 
again and again some such fatherly man, 
only in part, perhaps, an officer, who would 
continue the same blessed work,—this 
that beyond anything else would help im- 
prove the condition alike of Unitarian 
societies and of the Unitarian ministry. 


Armaments and their Results. 


BY ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


Armies and navies exist and increase 
solely under the plea that these are the best, 
and indeed the only, means of insuring 
peace. 

We deal with three of the reasons urged 
in their justification. 

First: “To be prepared for war is the 
surest way to secure peace.”’ 

Answer: If only one nation “prepared,” 
this reason would be sound; but, when one 
arms, others follow, and the fancied security 
vanishes. Rivalry between nations ensues, 
and preparation, so far from promoting 
peace, sows suspicion and jealousy, de- 
veloping into hatred, the prolific seed of 
future wars between nations hitherto peace- 
fully disposed. 

Nations are only aggregations of men, and 
all human experience proves that men un- 
armed are less likely to quarrel than men 
armed. Hence in civilized lands they are 
debarred from arming. 

Two neighbors have a difference which a 
friendly interview would have solved; but 
one acts upon the principle, ‘In time of 
peace, prepare for war,” and buys a pistol. 
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Hearing this, the other promptly “ prepares.”’ 
The first decides he is insufficiently ‘pre- 
pared”’ and buys a six-chambered revolver, 
an action that is immediately followed by 
his neighbor. With every additional weap- 
on purchased the premium upon their lives 
would be promptly raised by insurance 
companies. These ‘prepared’? men have 
only to meet by chance, when a word, a 
gesture, misinterpreted, results in blood- 
shed, perhaps death. Exactly so with na- 
tions. The causes of wars, both between 
nations and men, are generally of trifling 
moment. So much depends upon their at- 
titude to each other, friendly or unfriendly. 
If the former, no dispute but can be peace- 
fully settled; if unfriendly, no trifle but 
can create war; the disposition is all. Hence 
the folly and danger of nations arming 
against each other, which must always 
arouse mutual suspicion, fatal to friendly 
relations. 

Armaments and true friendship are in- 
compatible. Even nations in close alliance 
against other nations must always feel the 
alliance may give place to other and per- 
haps hostile alliances. Thus suspicion in- 
evitably follows armaments as shadows 
follow substance. There is no escape, and 
suspicion is fatal. 

SECOND: “Our armaments are intended 
only for our own protection and are no men- 
ace to other nations: they make for peace.” 

Answer: So say all the armed nations; 
and it is true that every nation regards and 
proclaims its own armaments as instruments 
of peace only, because these are meant to 
protect her from the existing armaments of 
other nations; but just as naturally every 
nation regards every other nation’s arma- 
ments as clearly instruments of war, and 
not of peace, because these may attack her. 
Thus each nation suspects all the others, and 
only a spark is needed to set fire to the mass 
of inflammable material. It is impossible 
that formidable armaments of one nation 
should not create alarm among other na- 
tions: although all nations may protest 
they do not intend to attack, yet they may. 

Thus armaments, either personal or na- 
tional, on land or on sea, so far from pre- 
serving peace, inevitably become in time one 
of the chief, if not the greatest, of all causes 
of war, since they sow the deadly seeds of 
mutual suspicion. 

The gigantic armaments of our own day 
have greatly added to this danger, which 
future additions now under way must in- 
evitably increase. Clearly, increasing ar- 
maments is no remedy, since they multiply 
the dangers of war. 

Tuirp: “Armaments are the cheap de- 
fence of nations.” 

Answer: Wet us see. Last year Britain 
spent upon army and navy in round 
numbers £70,000,000 ($345,000,000); Ger- 
many, £48,000,000 ($233,000,000); Amer- 
ica, £97,000,000 ($470,000,000), £32,000,- 
000 ($160,000,000) of this upon war pensions. 
This expenditure was before the day of 
Dreadnoughts, now costing about $12,000.- 
000 each, say £2,250,000. The naval ex- 
penditure of nations, and hence the danger 
of war, is to be much greater in the future, 
and the end thereof, under present ominous 
conditions, no one can foretell. One point, 
however, is clear. Neither men nor money 
will be wanting with any first-class Power 
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involved, since for no cause, unfortunately, 
can the populace of every land be so easily 
and heavily burdened as for that of foreign 
war, in which all men are so prone to believe 
their country in the right. 

The Remedy: Recently, delegates of the 
eight naval Powers, Germany, France, 
Italy, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Japan, Brit- 
ain, America, sitting in London, unanimously 
agreed to establish an International Supreme 
Court, to deliver final judgment upon all 
cases of marine captures, each nation ap- 
pointing one judge. To such of the smaller 
nations as apply for admission seven judges 
are to be accorded in turn, so that the great 
maritime nations combined have always a 
majority, which is common sense. 

These same eight Powers have only to 
meet again and decree that hereafter dis- 
putes between civilized nations shall be 
settled in like manner (or by arbitration) 
and war becomes a thing of the past. 


A Methodist Disclaimer. 


We are very glad to reprint from the 
Western Christian Advocate, under the title 
“The Preaching of Literal Hell-fire as a 
Missionary Motive,’ the following dis- 
claimer. We should be glad to receive 
similar statements from a dozen more of 
our evangelical exchanges. By the way, 
we do not lay stress on the literal hell fire 
so much as upon the eternity of punishment. 


It has been something of a surprise to 
us to note, in the genial Christian Register, 
the able organ of Boston Unitarians, uch 
an uninformed condition of mind in regard 
to the kind of preaching to be heard in 
orthodox pulpits. Not long ago there was 
a paragraph to this effect :— 

“The Unitarians do not believe in an 
everlasting hell, in which human beings are 
to be tormented world without end; and, 
having no such belief, naturally they are 
absolved from the desire to save pagan 
nations and unconverted individuals, at 
home and abroad, ‘rom a fate in which they 
do not believe. Joseph Cook stated the 
truth when he affirmed that the belief in 
eternal punishment was the nerve of foreign 
missions. It is still true of the majority of 
men and women who give their lives to 
missionary service that they are impelled 
by the belief that they may be the humble 
instruments of Divine Providence, and may 
even win a martyr’s crown by saving other 
men and women from the torments of hell. 
The minority among the missionaries who 
have discarded this belief are adopting ex- 
actly such methods as liberal Christians 
everywhere have always employed to ad- 
vance civilization, to save men from the 
results of ignorance and the sins which 
they commit because they live on the lower 
levels of the animal life. All the world 
knows that Adoniram Judson did no work 
that was more noble than that done by 
Florence Nightingale, Dorothea Dix, and 
Samuel G. Howe.” 

And more recently the Register remarks:— 

“More infidels, so called, are made by 
reaction from the preaching of a personal 
devil, a literal hell fire, eternal punishment, 
and the like, than by the teaching of any of 
even the most liberal exponents of religion.” 

Now concerning much of this we have 
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only to say that we cannot think that the 
editor of the Register is calling upon facts 
for his statements. He must have written 
out of his imaginations, or theorizings, or 
drawn what he might regard as logical de- 
ductions. But we do not believe he has 
attended evangelical churches very fre- 
quently of late, or heard any such preaching 
from the Methodist pulpits in Boston; and 
we doubt if he has listened to even a few 
orthodox sermons in any church that sounded 
that note. The present writer has been 
connected with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church for nearly thirty-five years, and has 
heard multitudes of sermons. He can re- 
call but one preacher who, years ago, in- 
dulged in lurid descriptions of literal hell 
fire and riotous pictures of a gorgeous 
heaven. Instead of dwelling upon physical 
“torments,” it may be safely said that our 
theologians and pastors, as a rule, interpret 
the Scriptures, the metaphorical language 
of Jesus, and the facts of the life of the soul 
in the terms of ethics, and endeavor to show 
the fatal consequences, in character, of sin 
and the blessed outcome of virtue, according 
to the everlasting principles of the First 
Psalm. Perhaps in some backward section 
of the country—in the Black Belt or the 


Mountain Region—something considerably | 


more realistic might be heard, but these are 
not representative of the Church as a 
whole. 

We have heard any number of missionary 
sermons, and in only one that we can re- 
member was the danger-of-hell (and that 
not put literally) motive urged primarily. 
In general, the missionary sermon empha- 
sizes the direct command of Christ to evan- 
gelize, or insists on the duty of imparting 
“like precious faith’? and of sharing the 
higher spiritual privileges of the gospel 
(as well as all other benefits of a Christian 
civilization) with less fortunate peoples, our 
brothers on the basis of a Good Samaritan- 
ism, which says, “We that are strong ought 
to bear the infirmities of the weak’’; or 
brings forward the inward incentive, out of 
a responsive affection to the Saviour, ex- 
pressed in the text, ‘The love of Christ 
constraineth us.”’ 

Evangelical Christians believe in the fear- 
ful possibility of a never-ending calamity 
to the persistent morally incorrigible. But 
they demonstrate their belief according to 
the laws of cause and effect, of sowing and 
reaping, in the life. And they never have 
assumed that the masses of heathendom, 
who have never heard of Christ or known 
| of him in any way, were doomed to damna- 
tion simply by reason of their ignorance. 


They have gone to them in sympathy to 
; teach them the-better way,—to validate all 
that was good in their faiths, and fill it out 
with the perfect revelation of Christ Jesus. 

If Joseph Cook affirmed that the belief 
in eternal punishment was the nerve of 
|foreign missions, to our mind he strangely 
misinterpreted the evangelical thought and 
temper of our times, which proceeds on a 
much broader basis,—the humanitarian and 
philanthropic impulse of love,—a love in- 
spired by Christ’s own example. Accord- 
ing to our observation, it is unbelievable 
that those missionaries are in the minority 
_who are proceeding on that lofty programme, 
or that the majority are trying to frighten 
heathen peoples into accepting Christ by 
picturing grotesquely the flames of a literal 
hell. 


New York Letter. 


“Thy feet are light upon the morning hills, 
O glad young year! 
What dost thou bring to man, or bliss or 
ban 
Or joy or hope or fear, 
O glad young year!”’ 


In greater or lesser degree, all these things 
will come to us each year if we live out in 
the open where we belong. 

Slowly, but surely, we are learning the 


meaning of that prophetic prayer taught 


centuries ago by the Nazarene, —‘‘Our 
Father,” “Give us,” “Forgive us.” ‘No 
longer thou and I, but we.” And so 


bliss and ban, joy, hope, and fear are to 
be added to us and we should thank God 
for the sacred trust. 

| Among our churches here the latest 
effort to meet the growing desire for brother- 
hood was the formal opening, December 31, 
of the New Parish House adjoining the 
Third Church, Brooklyn (Dr. Brundage’s). 

It was a perfect, white night, that last 
night of the old year. The Christmas greens 
still hung crisp and fresh in the little church 
where the opening services were held. 

Upon the platform with Dr. Brundage 
sat Mr. Harvey of the Flatbush Church, 
Mr. Dutton of the Second Church, and Mr. 
Badger. Dr. W. W. Blackman, chairman 
of the Building Committee, presented the 
key of the new house to Mr. H. D. Don- 
nelly, president of the society. It was a 
great disappointment to all present that 
illness kept Rev. E. A. Horton of Boston 
away, but in his place Mr. Secrist spoke, 
although his appearance on the program 
was delayed by the effects of the late 
storm. 
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There was beautiful music during the 
evening; and a little poem, written and read 
by Miss Adelaide Nichols, the young daugh- 
ter of Rey. William I. Nichols, is worthy of 
a place in this account :— 
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Bright does the New Year dawn upon our 
sight, 
A clean white page unsullied yet, and 
pure, 
Ready to bear the name of honor bright 
Sie record good deeds that shall en- 
ure. 


Here is a fair new building for our work 
Waiting for us to make it what we will, 
The meeting place of earnest hearts that 
strive. 
God’s best and noblest purpose to fulfil. 


New Year, dawned bright with hope: new 
gathering place! 
Oh, what a chance for steadfast work is} 
here, 
That we may write a tale of passing grace 
Upon the pages of the rising year! 


Surely the words of the little poem em- 
body the spirit of the vision of helpfulness 
that all the Unity people feel. The House 
is a House Beautiful in very truth. Simple, 
artistic, and perfect in detail, and it and the 
church proper are free of debt! 

Mr. Brundage’s sermon topics for Janu- 
ary are as follows:— 

“England’s Greatest Statesman of the 
Nineteenth Century,’’ ‘‘Stand-bys,” “A 
Fifth Anniversary Sermon,” “‘Is it well with 
the young man Absalom?” ‘Come and 
See.” 

Mr. Badger seems very hopeful of the 
small, new society started in the Washington 
Heights neighborhood of Manhattan. A 
hall has been engaged for a year, and the 
furnishing is about to begin. 

The pulpit desk, originally in Unity 
Church, Brooklyn, then in the Flatbush 
church, is now to travel Manhattan-ward and 
bear with it, let us hope, the success it has 
always carried. 

If there is a need for Unitarian thought 
in the wilds of our great city, surely we all 
must desire that it may be met; but always 
there comes the doubt of the wisdom in 
establishing struggling churches in places 
where other churches of the same denomina- 
tion exist, and where, by a little sacrifice 
and exertion, the membership and _ useful- 
ness of the established societies might be 
so mightily increased. Still the Washington 
Heights effort may be of a different char- 
acter altogether, and may fill a need no 
other Manhattan church can fill. The 
different ministers of Manhattan and Brook- 
lyn preach Sunday evenings. 

The White Plains society is doing ex- 
tremely well. Not so happy is the report 
from the South Brooklyn field. 

After two years of trial the American 
Unitarian Association feel that Mr. and 
Mrs. Baker’s hopes have not been realized 
sufficiently to warrant further support of 
the movement there. The Middle States 
and Canada Conference agree as to this, and 
the New York League of Unitarian Women, 
while regretting deeply the necessity of 
abandoning any project for advancing our 
cause, feel that it must abide by the decision 
arrived at by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and Middle States Conference. ! 
Action to this effect was taken at a recent | 
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board meeting. Every one who knows 
the heart-work that the Bakers have put 
into the South Brooklyn cause must sym- 
pathize with them. The field in the Bay 
Ridge district seems a good one. ‘The 
people there, largely a foreign element of 
the more intelligent sort, are appreciative 
of liberal thought; but the work must be 
considered purely, or almost entirely, mis- 
sionary work. An independent, self-sup- 
porting church is out of the question. Re- 
cently the idea of connecting the South 
Brooklyn society with Mr. Dutton’s church 
was considered. Mr. Dutton has preached 
for five Sunday evenings there, and has 
thoroughly investigated conditions. Backed 
by authority, and carried on as a Second 
Church Mission, the Fifth Society might 
have continued its existence; but, in order 
that effectual work might be done, reorgan- 
ization and enthusiasm were necessary. 

Mrs. Baker has expressed her determina- 
tion to continue her part of the work; 
namely, the Alliance and Sunday-school, 
with or without assistance. If she does 
this, the people may in time form a nu- 
cleus that will attract Unitarian attention 
and warrant another effort to establish a 
society. 

Mr. St. John will address the League on 
January 7, on ‘The Responsibility of Uni- 
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tarian Churches toward Social Problems.” 
The Philadelphia League has been invited 
to attend the meeting. 

At the League’s February meeting the 
guests are the women of the Universalist 
League. Last year the Universalists were 
the hostesses, and the meeting was so enjoy- 
able that it was the general desire to repeat 
the pleasure. On January 14 a joint meet- 
ing of the Unitarians, Universalists, and 
Friends will consider, in Mr. Forbes’s church, 
Sunday-school problems. 

The Flatbush Society has so firmly taken 
its place in the ranks now that as a be- 
ginner it has ceased to be interesting. Its 
late fair was held in a new little shop on the 
main street of Flatbush, and business carried 
on in quite a shoplike manner. The social 
element was eliminated, and the result was 
decidedly successful. 

Mr. Dutton’s first sermon of the year 
dealt with Bernard Shaw and his view of 
life. H. G. Wells will have his place later 
on. 
Mr. Whitney’s presence in Elizabeth, 
N.J., gives that little society opportunity 
to undertake more work. ‘There is a course 
of lectures at the Elizabeth church every 
Sunday evening. On January 2 £Dr. 
Gerhardt C. Mars spoke on ‘“‘The Meaning 
of the Christian Consciousness.’’ Dr. Mars 
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Also a number of Paintings on Porcelain Works of Art Framed Plaques cach marked 


down one-third off original price. 


334% Discount on Glassware as Shown on Second Floor 


English Rock Crystal Services 


Cut Crystal Glass 


or Parts of Services Compotes 
Tumblers Goblets Bowls 
Stemware Hocks Trays Vases 


Finger Bowls 


Caraffes Bon Bon Dishes 


Odd Quantities of Roemers and Other Glasses 
Also Tall French Vases for Holding Long Stem Roses 


Jones McDuffee & Stratton Co 


China and Glass Merchants 


33 Franklin St., 


Cor. Hawley St. 


Near Washington and Summer Streets 
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is at the head of the “Association for the 
Study and Practice of Progressive Chris- 
tianity” in New York City. Het Ce 


The Emmerton School. 


BY SARA H. JOHNSON. 


Requests have been made by subscribers 
to your paper that a report of our work in 
this town should be given a place in your 
columns. An admirable account of the 
beginning and progress of ‘‘The Southern 
Circuit Work of the National Alliance’”’ 
was published in the Unitarian in January, 
1909. This report will therefore embrace 
only the work of the last year. It is gen- 
erally known that Rev. W. S. Key is the 
minister for this portion of the ‘Southern 
Circuit.’ He comes to Swansboro the third 
Sunday of every month, holding service in 
the church in the evening. There is a good 
attendance, especially of men and boys, and 
much interest is shown in his simple and 
direct talks to the people. His friendliness 
and helpful interest in them and their 
affairs have won him, in turn, their cordial 
liking and friendship, and they vie with 
each other in offering him their hospitality. 
A Sunday-school is held every Sunday 
morning, to which five families send their 
children regularly. In both day school and 
Sunday-school the workers realize that it 
is education that is needed pre-eminently 
to induce and establish right thinking and 
right living. The name is not so much as 
the reality. 

The hope of the South, as of all countries, 
is the children. 

It is endeavored, by precept and example, 
day by day, to impress strongly upon their 
minds that to be good, law-abiding citizens 
is necessary for any religious life by what- 
ever name it is called. 

They are taught to be clean in person 
and in conduct, to respect themselves and 
others, to drop those false sentiments that 
catise the deplorable feuds and lawlessness 
that are the curse of the South, and to be 
honest, friendly, temperate, and ambitious 
to get the best possible education, that they 
may place themselves in line with the prog- 
ress in other parts of our land and in all 
lands. 

A change of teachers was made in October. 
Miss Sara H. Johnson of Northampton, 
Mass., taking the place of Miss Florence E. 
Frost of Salem, Mass., who retired, leaving 
a host of devoted friends. Her influence 
will be long felt in the town. The courage 
and perseverance of herself and Miss Lucy 
O. Fessenden of Philadelphia, who was the 
pioneer in the work, is beyond words. The 
latter still continues in it, completing her 
fifth year of noble service. 

At Christmas time a holly-tree was set 
up in the school-room and hung with gifts 
made possible by the generosity of Northern 
friends. The children recited selections, 
sang carols, and presented a simple dia- 
logue suitable for the occasion to their 
parents and friends, several of the fathers 
being present. 

They afterward listened to a description 
of ‘“‘A Christmas in Old England,” given in 
happy vein by Mr. Key. At the close 
the company expressed their pleasure, re- 
marking, ‘‘We sure never will forget this 
Christmas.’’ A temperance society has 
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been started in the town, to which the 
Unitarian body give its cordial help and 
support. A social for the members and 
friends was held New Year’s Eve in the 
school building, some fifty being present, and 
an enjoyable evening was spent in games and 
singing, in which there is a growing inter- 
est. A reading of ‘‘Mary Elizabeth,” Mrs. 
Phelps Ward’s temperance story, was given, 
and Mr. Key made appropriate remarks. 

This is the work, ‘“‘the progress of man- 
kind, onward and upward.’’ May we not 
hope for the ‘‘God speed”’ of all readers of 
the Register? 


Cnitarian fellowship for 
Social Justice. 


Those who have been interested in this 
society from the beginning, as well as that 
much larger body of people who regard the 
social problem as the pre-eminent concern of 
the churches, will find considerable encour- 
agement in the recent growth of the Fellow- 
ship. During the past four months the 
membership has gained almost twice the 
number recorded for the first year of its 
history. This movement originating, as it 
did, among the younger men of our ministry, 
has spread among those of all ages. It can 
no longer be regarded as representative of 
rash youth. Among those of larger experi- 
ence and longer service in our body who have 
indorsed the aim and joined to further its 
propaganda are Drs. C. G. Ames, Dole, 
Peabody, Thomas Eliot, Sunderland, Messrs. 
Jenkin Ll. Jones, Hosmer, De Long, C. R. 
Eliot, Hinckley, Bixby, Pardee, Spaulding, 
Dr. J. E. Wright, and Dr. W. C. Gannett. 
A goodly number of men whose service has 
not equalled the stretch of years of the men 
in the list mentioned, but have attained a 
ripeness of wisdom giving weight to their 
judgment in our denominational councils, is 
also represented in the membership of this 
young organization. 

From such support the evidences of a 
deepening interest in a social religion and 
prophecies of a more intense and wider ser- 
vice performed by our churches are legiti- 
mate inferences. In this agitation the un- 
informed have counselled “the impetuous 
and untrained young minister to go slow.” 
It has been emphatically stated that “the 
laymen are just as much concerned and just 
as anxious for the attainment of social jus- 
tice as the most ardent of the ministers.’ 
This concern and anxiety of the laymen does 
not, however, show itself by allegiance with 
the one organization begotten of the desire 
to face existing social conditions, and to 
begin at once the search for the best way to 
apply our help toward their solution. As yet 
the laity are represented by a small minor- 
ity in the membership. Does this fact indi- 
cate that those who have spoken for the lay- 
men have mistaken their personal interest as 
representative of the lively concern of our 
entire Unitarian following? Confidence in 
the gradual dominance of our churches by 
the spirit, alive to the need of interpreting 
religion in terms of practical helpfulness at 
the point where all classes of society most 
need help, assuredly is justified by the fact 
that a third of our active ministers are 
aroused and are proclaiming to their congre- 
gations the gospel of social salvation. From 


such appeals a laity is sure to arrive to, 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the buiding of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon’Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York Citys; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and corner Franklin 
and Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. es 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 4 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G, Wilson. 2 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


_Founded in 1827. y 
Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cao. 
President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 
Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Sree 5 
Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. x 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘‘Truth, Worship, and Service.’’ 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the Preszdent, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H, 
Stearns. 

Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, Il.; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris. Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George C. 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Francis C. Lowell, 
Boston, Mass.; Hon. Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield, 
Mass.; Alfred T. White, New York. 

General Secretary, Rey. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasyrer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Commiitee, Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. 
Badger, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Wilson M. Backus, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


National League of Unitarian 
Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909. 
Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 
President, Prof. William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. 
wen Vice-President, Hon. Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, 
ass. 
Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 


a. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City. 

Executive Committee: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morton D. Hull, 181 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. ego W. Wilbur, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; harles 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 
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whom the opportunity to strive in behalf of 
the industrial and economic emancipation 
of all men will be the modern application of 
the church-voiced affirmation of the love of 
man. 

From the correspondence coming to the 
secretary, expressions of an awakened in- 
terest, gratitude for sources of information 
concerning actual conditions of life of which 
too little knowledge existed, and pledges of 
support attest the need for an organization 
devoted to the work of diffusing information 
and exhorting to endeavor, The Executive 
Committee believes that there are hundreds 
of our people who are anxious to work to- 
gether for the realization of social righteous- 
ness, and the educational programme pro- 
jected for the current year thus far adhered 
to offers one way, and in our body the only 
definite way, of co-operating for that end. 

It is earnestly hoped that this cause shall 
be pressed home, and the range of our 
ventures widened through the increasing 
membership gained from the laymen. The 
December Bulletin, entitled ‘‘What Some 
Unitarians are saying,’ quotations from such 
Unitarian leaders as Eliot, Frothingham, 
Gannett, Doan, Dole, De Long, and Crothers, 
is now ready for distribution, and may be 
had by writing the secretary, Rev. William 
W. Peck. W. W. P. 


WINCHENDON, Mass. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


A Question about Questions. 


Will the officers of our Sunday Schools 
indulge me in a frank but most friendly 
word? It relates to responses from them 
which we of the Sunday-School Society 
often ask and very much need, but of which 
we get sparse and laggard replies. Mr. 
French of our board sent out about 400 
postal reply cards, not long ago, asking for 
answers to important queries. After two 
requests the sum total of response was 144 
out of the 400. It was impossible to make 
an accurate judgment on the matter in- 
volved by such incomplete data. The 
inquiries were sent to ministers and to 
superintendents. 

* * * * * * * 

The experience narrated above has been 
our story for many years, and it is hard to 
account forit. No great trouble is involved, 
no difficult questions are proposed. We are 
not able to keep a full and accurate record 
of our Sunday Schools, officers, and mem- 
bership, owing to the lack of responses to 
our inquiries. I do not complain, I do not 
chide, I only wonder why this isso. We are 
not a large body, and the returns for which 
we seek—without any financial cost to 
others—ought to be readily obtained. 

* * * * * * * 

All this leads me to the immediate sub- 
ject in hand. We are now sending out re- 
quests to every Sunday School for a state- 
ment of ‘‘ Officers and Teachers, and Scholars 
of all ages.’’ These figures are desired by 
the International Sunday-School Organiza- 
tion, which is making strenuous efforts to 
report this year the great mass of Sunday- 
School membership in all denominations 
round the world. I ask our workers to re- 
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spond promptly and fully to the questions 
mailed this week. 
* * * * * * * 

No one sooner than myself recognizes 
the fact that the numbers we are likely to 
report are misleading. We are small as 
a denomination; we have correspondingly 
small Sunday Schools; we cannot compete 
in numerical size with the large Trinitarian 
bodies. I always shrink from any such 
comparison because the average reader of 
such compilations goes by bulk. But our 
work is not by bulk. Our work is qual- 
itative not quantitative, and experts and 
leaders appreciate our labors in religious 
education. My own judgment would be to 
let it rest with those who really know our 
leading position in this matter. 

* * * * * * * 

But it is deemed wiser to fall in with the 
statistical habits of to-day and present our 
figures. We do not wish to seem indifferent 
or hostile to any call of co-operation and 
unity. So again I solicit from our Sunday- 
School officers a speedy and full response 
to our questions just issued. 

Epwarp A. Horvron. 


Directors’ Meeting. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
directors was held Monday, January 3, 
at 2.30 P.M. Present: Messrs Horton, 
Humphreys, Lawrance, Edwards, James, 
French, Miss Bullard, Mrs. Smith, Miss 
Bancroft, Miss Parker. 

The records of the preceding meeting were 
read and approved. Also the treasurer’s 
report was offered, approved, and placed on 
file. 

The special committee, through Mr. 
Edwards, reported that it is advisable to 
publish a list of books, suitable for Sunday- 
School libraries, said list to be kept on 
file at headquarters and copies furnished 
any applicants. It was voted that the report 
of this committee be accepted and adopted, 
and immediate steps be taken for publishing 
the proposed list of 150 titles. 

Further consideration of Every Other 
Sunday was then had, but no action was 
recommended for the present with regard 
to the change of form and contents. The 
subscription price has already been placed 
for the ensuing volume at 50 cents for the 


Business Notices. 


The annual inventory of Jones, McDuffee & 
Stratton is their occasion for a reduction sale to close out 
odd lots of China and Glass. 

In their main store and their storehouse on Farnsworth 
Street, they have combined more than nine thousand bins 
for their open stock, and at inventory time they mark down 
to close out many items, many of them below cost. 


Marriages. 


In Brookfield, Mass., 7th inst,, by Rev. William L. 
Walsh, Augustus Thornton Smith and Clara Marrion 
Duvall, both of Springfield. 


Deaths. 


‘SHIPPEN.—At Brockton, Mass., Jan. 6, 1910, Zoe 
Rodman, wife of Rev. Rush R. Shippen, aged eighty-four 
yeors. 

ZOE RODMAN SHIPPEN. 

It is a most gracious and winning personality that will 
be called to mind by the many friends who read this 
name, and who, deeply grieving that she is no longer 
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with them, will yet thank God for the great privilege 
of having known and loved her. The exquisite charm of 
her personal intercourse, her ready tact and sympathy, the 
bright humor and radiant cheerfulness of her conversation 
endeared her at once even to a casual acquaintance. 
Tempted as we may be by our affections to exaggerate the 
good qualities of our friends who leave us, there is little 
of that danger here, for she everywhere gave the impres- 
sion of being a woman of superior gifts and character. 
Her excellent natural talents were improved by careful 
education, by travel, by extensive reading and reflection. 
Endowed like her honored husband with a cheerful, 
hopeful temperament that knew no morbid moods, but 
always looked upon the bright side of things, she passed a 
happy life despite considerable physical debility, and she 
thereby helped to make every one happy who was so 
fortunate as to come within her helpful influence. Enjoy- 
ing life so much herself, she did her best to share that joy 
with all she knew. Few persons at any age could be 
younger in spirit, showing not the slightest sign of decline 
of mental power or hopeful vitality of spirit, and 
constantly surprising new acquaintanc:s when they learned 
that she had passed her fourscore years. 

What encouragement and help she gave her husband in 
his work cannot here be told, but, according to the measure 
of her strength, she gave herself devotedly, unreservedly, 
and wisely to the people and interests of each church 
under his charge. By her friendly spirit, gracious 
manner, ard quick sympathy, she has won in each city 
where they have lived a host of warm and admiring 
friends. Her death also terminates what was an excep- 
tional example of perfect companionship between husband 
and wife, a compan ‘onship that was unbroken through all 
their long and happy life of fifty-four years together, and 
which extended into intellectual ideals, aspirations, and all 
that counts to make life sweet. Strong in her trust in 
the Heavenly Father’s loving providence, and the blessed 
life hereafter, faithful to her duties and opportunities, 
loving and helpful to all who knew her, and beloved by 
them in return, she leaves a name to cherish, an example to 
follow, a sweet memory and influence to perpetuate. The 
readers of the Christian Register, loving and hononng 
Mr. Shippen as they must for his own loving character 
and eminent services, will join with the writer of this 
notice and many friends in the sincerest sympathy for the 
loss he has sustained. 

Mrs. Shippen was the daughter of David and Sarah 
(Tanner) Rodman, and was born Oct. 16, 1825, at Great 
Barrington, Mass. She received her early education in 
the best schools in the vicinity of Utica, N.Y, At the age 
of eighteen she became a pupil of Mrs, Emma Willard at 
her celebrated school in Troy, N.Y. Two years after- 
wards she was selected by Miss Willard as teacher of 
music in a young ladies’ seminary in Meadville, Pa. There 
she formed the acquaintance of Mr. Shippen, then a 
theological student, and in October, 1855, sometime after 
his setthement as minister in Chicago, they were married. 
After leaving Chicago Mr. Shippen preached a year at 
Meadville, was settled thirteen years over Unity Church, 
Worcester, Mass., was ten years in Boston as the secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, was fourteen 
years and a half in Washington, D.C., ten years in Brock- 
ton, where, with the exception of the winter months, he 
has resided since his resignation. Mr. and Mrs. Shippen 
have had four children, two of whom are now living: a 
daughter, Sarah, wife of Hon. Arthur Lord,a lawyer of 
Boston, with a home in Plymouth, and Rev, Eugene 
R. Shippen, for thirteen years minister of the First Parish 
Dorchester, Mass., lately of Lancaster, Pa, and now of 
Detroit, Mich., his wife being the daughter of Col. H. F. 
Blount of Washington, D.C. W. L. CHAFFIN, 


COPELAND.—At Milton, Mass., Dec. 25, «909, Jennet 
Orr, widow of Charles W. Copeland. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


J, §. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 
Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 
mation and Cemetery arrangements. 
The price of each casket is plainly marked. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. _ 
Complete equipment in every particular. Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANK 8S. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 


Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘‘ Undertaker, Boston.” 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, s-cent trolley to 
Richmond 4% miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ister.no debt. Write E.S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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year. 
cost. 

President Horton then brought forward 
the subject of organization and methods 
relating to the Sunday-School Society’s 
work as a whole, and careful attention was 
given to the matter in all the details. After 
this interchange of views it was moved and 
voted that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed for further consultation on the sub- 
ject. This committee consists of the fol- 
lowing members: Mr. Lawrance, Miss 
Bancroft, and Mr. Edwards. 

It was moved and voted that request be 
made at once of our Sunday Schools for full 
statistics as to officers, teachers, and pupils. 
These figures will be available for the use 
of the Society, and also be contributed to 
the International Sunday-School Report 
which is soon to appear. 

The details of Mr. Secrist’s field journey 
were then presented, showing that he is to 
spend three weeks at various places in the 
Middle States and South for the Sunday- 
School work. Meeting adjourned. 

Louisa P. PARKER, 
Clerk. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Life Memberships. 


We wish to keep before the public the 
fact that we are all the time on the look- 
out for possible life members, and hope 
that many of our older friends, not already 
members, may be moved to enroll their 
names on our life membership list. 

The cost is only ten dollars; and this 
money is put into a reserve fund, only the 
income of which can be used. The sum 
has but recently reached such an amount 
as could be safely invested. At a recent 
meeting of the Board of Directors the Fi- 
nance Committee was empowered to select 
a suitable form of investment for the prin- 
cipal of this fund. A good, reliable bond 
has accordingly been purchased, and it is 
hoped that ere long a sufficiently large 
number of life members will be added to 
warrant further investment. 

By means of the recent fair and through 
the untiring efforts of the chairman of a 
special table for this purpose, the number of 
life members was increased by forty-six. 
With these and the few additional that would 
have come in the natural course of time, the 
membership has grown to one hundred and 
forty. 

Miss Edith Melvin of Concord, Mass., 
has been made chairman of a special, per- 
manent Committee on Life Membership, 
and will be pleased to receive the names of 
new members. Any one having in mind 
the names of possible members or desirous 
of donating the sum necessary to consti- 
tute a person a life member, should com- 
municate either with Miss Melvin or the 
National Secretary. 

It would be a splendid compliment for 
a union to make a retiring officer, a popular 
president, or a conscientious secretary, a 
life member in the National Union. Two 
or three of the federations are making some 
one a life member annually, and we wish 
every union might find it convenient to do 
the same. 


A slight increase over the previous | 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service in King’s 
Chapel January 19 will be conducted by 
Rev. Albert Lazenby. Monday, January 
17, at 2.30 p.M., Prof. Emerton gives his 
second Lowell Institute lecture. 


The class in the study of the experience of 
religion, conducted by Dr. Charles F. Dole, 
will meet Friday evening, January 14, at 
the parlor of the Parish House of the Jamaica 
Plain church at quarter before eight. All 
are welcome. 


Rev. John Wallace Cooper of Bedford, 
N.Y., having satisfied the Committee on 
Fellowship of the Middle States and Can- 
ada of his fitness to become a Unitarian 
minister, is hereby commended to our min- 
istry and churches. Certificate granted 
Jan. 1, 1910. George H. Badger, John P. 
Forbes, Alfred C. Nickerson, Committee. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union will 
hold its fourth regular meeting of the season 
in the parlors of the South Congregational 
Church, corner of Exeter and Newbury 
Streets, Monday evening, January 17, at 
seven o’clock. After the opening service 
the meeting will be conducted in three divi- 
sions. Each, with its own leader, will discuss 
informally problems peculiar to its own grade 
of work. The superintendents’ division will 
be in charge of the Superintendents’ Union. 
All superintendents and assistant superin- 
tendents are welcome. The senior and in- 
termediate teachers will be in charge of Mr. 
Arthur O. Norton, assistant professor of the 
art of teaching in Harvard University, and 
the primary and kindergarten division will 
be led by Mr. Henry W. Holmes, instructor 
in education at Harvard University. 


Churches. 


Bancor, Mz.—Independent Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. Alva R. Scott: The 
pastor prefaced his New Year’s sermon by 
saying that just five years ago on New Year’s 
day, which was Sunday, he had preached 
his first sermon in the church and had taken 
charge of the parish work. In reviewing 
briefly these years Mr. Scott spoke en- 
thusiastically of his association with the 
delightful city and with the earnest and 
faithful members of the Unitarian parish. 
The church edifice has in this time, he said, 
received attention to the amount of more than 
$11,000, and the sum of $500 or more has 
been expended on the parish house. The 
church and all its societies are not only out 
of debt, but in every case there is money 
on hand; and at this time the Women’s 
Alliance, through its thrift, is prepared to 
spend several hundred dollars in church 
work, and besides has on hand the sum of 
$500 which will be made a permanent fund 
for the pursuance of some phase of the parish 
work. 


OAKLAND, CaL.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. William D. Simonds: Beginning Janu- 
ary 9 the pastor will give a special series of 


‘Sunday evening lectures on “‘Man, Woman, 


and Child under Socialism.’’ The subjects 
are as follows: “The Haunting Dream of 
Human Brotherhood,” ‘‘ Progress of Social- 
ism in the Nineteenth Century,” ‘‘The 
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Drastic Programme of Scientific Socialism,” 
“Private Property and the Home under 
Socialism,” ‘‘ Devolution, Revolution, Evo- 
lution—Which shall it be?” ‘‘Wendell Phil- 
lips and Eugene Debs—Mission and Mistake 
of the Agitator.’’ These lectures are the 
result of earnest and conscientious study of 
the social problem, begun twenty years ago 
and followed faithfully, as time and strength 
have permitted, to the present hour. Mr. 
Simonds speaks from the standpoint of a 
public teacher of morals and religion, and 
not as an agitator who attempts to convert 
men to a cut-and-dried programme of social 
progress. The theory upon which these 
lectures are founded is in brief this: no man 
who is uninformed or misinformed can help 
reasoning badly. The mission of the teacher 
is to announce that-truth upon which alone 
right knowledge and right conduct are based. 
The subjects of the sermons announced for 
January are: ‘‘Cheerful Yesterdays and Con- 
fident To-morrows—a Rational Optimism,”’ 
“John Bright and the Commons of Eng- 
land,” “Little Children in the House of 


Continuation of Reduction Sale 
Macullar Parker 


Company 


Men’s Department 


Suits, formerly $20 to $45 . Now $15 to ie 
Overcoats, formerly $25 to $60 Now $20 tu 
Ulsters, for merly $25 to $45 


Now $20 to $35 


Boys’ Department 


Ages 8 to 17 years 

Ae Recs. Suits, formerly $10 

to ‘ 

Youths’ Long Trousers Suits, 
formerly $20 to $35 . . 
Reefers, formerly $7 to $15 . 


Ages 6 to 14 years 


Youths’ Overcoats and rida S, 
formerly $25 to £7 


Ages 15 , 20 years 


Now $6 to $13 


Now $15 to $25 
Now $5 to $12 


Now $18 to $30 


Men’s Furnishing Coods 


Shirts, formerly $3 and $3. = Roe Now $2.65 
Shirts, formerly $2.50 . . eT: Now $1.75 
Shirts, formerly $2.00. Now $1.35 
Bosom Shirts, formerly $2 and $2.50 Now $1.00 
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Neckwear, formerly $1.00 and $150 N 
Neckwear, formerly $1.50 and $2.00 Now $1.00 
Neckwear, formerly $2 and_ $250 
German Lisle Half-Hose, f’ att pos! 
Pajamas, in variety .. . 3 
Gloves, in variety .. 


Now $1.85 
Now $1.00 


400 Washington St. 


Boston 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children's Charity 

Contributions from the Sundemetide are used to give 
aseeteneen temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 

ren. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications a from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who ke children to board or free of charge. 

Additional astaea and bequests are much needed te 
meet ers i a demands. 

ry M. Williams, President, 
Rev. C. Ea Blict, Sec’y. ibe H. Slocum, Treas. 
er B. Field. 


intendent, 
279 Tremont Se Bosna! t 
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Bondage,’”’ ‘Vices of the Good and Virtues 
of the Bad,” ‘‘What is Man? The Answer 
of the Ages.” 


Winnrrekc, Manirosa.—All Souls’ Church, 
Rey. W. A. Vrooman: A short time ago 
we issued an appeal for funds to help 
us purchase a lot for a Unitarian church 
in this important city. We are now re- 
ceiving a few dollars every day in response. 
Between $300 and $400 has up to date 
reached us. It is extremely important for 
us to receive at least $1,000 before spring 
to help make a first payment. Fifty cents 
will pay for one square foot of the lot. Who- 
ever is anxious to hold a little valuable Ca- 
nadian real estate for liberal Christianity 
should send a contribution at once for one 
or two square feet to the treasurer, Mr. 
Frank R. Hyde, 705 McIntyre Block, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. Our congregations 
continue good. One or more of the 
newspapers every Monday prints an excel- 
lent abstract of the pastor’s Sunday evening 
sermon. Our minister, Rev. Mr. Vroo- 
man, has taken an active part in the recent 
temperance campaign, which brought 
twenty more municipalities of the Province 
under local option. He has also organized 
a temperance movement among the Gali- 
cian or Ruthenian population of the city. 
We have several thousand of these people, 
nearly all under the social and _ political 
control of the bar-rooms. By interesting 
three of their leading men, who act as in- 
terpreters, a splendid work has been started. 
Weekly meetings, attended by fifty to sev- 
enty-five men, have been held. The Meth- 
odist church has given the free use of one 
of its mission halls for these meetings. 
Mr. Vrooman expects to develop this into 
a general educational campaign for better 
citizenship among the foreign population. 


WorcESTER, Mass.—South Memorial Uni- 
tarian Church, Rev. S. C. Beane, Jr.: The 
annual meeting was held on the evening of 
January 3. Supper was served by the men 
of the parish at 6.30, and the business session 
followed at 8. That the past year has been 
one of encouragement was shown by the 
busy reports of the Women’s Aid Society 
the Enterprise Ten, the Sunday-school, the 
Boys’ Club, and the Young People’s Religious 
Union. In discussing the increase in mem- 
bership, members expressed their gratifica 
tion because additions to the church roll are 
frequent, and new-comers appear constantly 
at the church services. The pastor, after 
paying a tribute to the great work of his 
predecessor, Rev. Arthur L. Weatherly, in 
all the reform movements in the city, spoke 
of the gains of the twelve months gone by, 
and said that to his mind the annual con- 
firmation service promises much for the 
parish, and that at the first service of this 
kind at which he officiated, eleven persons, 
eight men and three women, were publicly 
received into the church. Mr. Frank A. 
Willard, who acted as moderator, expressed 
his appreciation for the pleasant hour ser- 
vices which are held the first Sunday in 
every month at 12.15 under the auspices of 
the Young People’s Religious Union. Mr. 
Andress, a teacher in the Normal School, 
Mr. Willis, secretary of the local Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and Congress- 
man Charles G. Washburn have been the 
speakers thus far. The attendance at these 
young people’s services is seldom less than 
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seventy, many adults being attracted by the 
The regular lecture course of 
this church has as its speakers for the pres- 
Emil G. Hirsch, Dr. 


programme. 


ent season, Rabbi 
James H. Ecob, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness, and Mr. Joseph 
Crosby Lincoln. 


WorceSsTER, Mass.—Second Parish, Aus- 
tin S. Garver: An event of unusual signifi- 
cance and enjoyment was the celebration, 
Friday evening, January 7, of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the Ladies’ Benevolent 
Society. The society was formed in 1833, 
and for various good reasons the celebration 
was postponed till this date. The men of the 
parish were specially invited to show their 
honor and appreciation of what the loyal 
women had done, and a large number were 
present. The Sunday-school room, all freshly 
painted and decorated by the society during 
the last summer, was transformed with 
rugs, furniture, and flowers into an attrac- 
tive parlor. The portrait of Mrs. Bancroft, 
presented by her grandson, Mr. Andrew 
McFarland Davis of Cambridge, and of Mrs. 
Hill were conspicuously placed, while the 
three ministers whose service covered the 
first century of the existence of the parish, 
Drs. Bancroft, Hill, and Hall, beamed from 
their frames on the wall on the assembled 
company. Mrs. Austin S. Garver read a 
lively and valuable historical paper on the 
work of the society, with tributes to the 
noble women whose faithfulness and zeal 
have been so notable throughout all these 
years, making special mention of Mrs. 
“Gov.” Lincoln, Mrs. Aaron Bancroft, and 
Mrs. Alonzo Hill. Many entertaining remi- 
niscences were added by some of the older 
members. Then a supper and animated 
social hour followed. It was an occasion of 
great interest and enjoyment, and, best of 
all, this vivid and affectionate recalling of 
former times and persons served to remind 
the present generation of their debt to those 
who had gone before them. 


Mrs. B. Ward Dix. 


In the late Mrs. Dix was seen at its best 
and highest that type which is called with 
admiration “the good New England woman.” 


a2 


Though Brooklyn was her beloved home 
through middle life, she was always at heart 
|a daughter of Massachusetts, and here her 
earliest and her latest years were passed. In 
her were manifested those finer character- 
|istics of the old Puritan stock which made 
her thrifty, capable, energetic, well-balanced 
and great-hearted, far-seeing and sagacious. 
The gift of strong common sense was 
markedly hers, and with it she brought 
comfort and confidence to many. 

From her childhood she was always 
closely in touch with Unitarian church work 
'and interests, as a child in the old West 
Church with Dr. Bartol, and before her 
matriage prominently identified with the 
society at Bulfinch Place, Boston. In 
Brooklyn she became a lifting force at Unity 
Church, and at her summer home in Gro- 
'ton was a valued parishioner. To the 
| National Alliance in its early days she 
| brought not only an entire devotion, but 
just those qualities needed to make its 
;foundations stable and enduring, and to 
develop the work along the wisest and best 
lines. In affectionate memory her friends 
, bring the myrtle and the laurel, with full 
appreciation of what she did and what she 
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|| Have you a friend whois 


Hard of Hearing ? 


If so, you can do 


that friend a great 
service by simply send- 
ing his or her name 
to the Globe Ear- 
Phone Co., Boston. 

We will send your 
friend a personal letter 
telling how he or she 
may have for a 30 
days’ trial one of the 
wonderful little instru- 
ments that was 
awarded the Gold 
Medal at the Seattle 
Exposition as the 
greatest aid for im- 
paired hearing that has ever been known. Won’t 
| f you do so to-day? 


GLOBE EAR-PHONE C0., 


731 Tremont Temple, Boston 
NOTE: The Globeisthe only Ear-Phone on the 
market that is adjustable for different grades of deaf- 
a It is small and inconspicuous, but very pow- 
erful. 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years 
best. You 


In the great 


than thirty 
provements 


No need to depe 


ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
can be even surer of that to-day. 


Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 


bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 


factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what the name, you get in amy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 


nd upon one model for all conditions—a special Po 


model for your special needs—heavy machines for business, light 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 


Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 
4 


There’s probably a Pope agent in your town. But write and tell ts just 
what kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, ete., and 
we'll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 


Hartford Conn. 
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Pleasantries. 


A pessimist is a person who has lived with 
an optimist.—The Circle. 


The poet Longfellow and the late Nich- 
olas Longworth of Cincinnati met once 
when the following comments were passed: 
“There is a strong resemblance between our 
names,’ said Mr. Longworth. ‘‘And a great 
difference: worth makes the man, but want 
of it the fellow,” replied Mr. Longfellow. 


“More than five thousand elephants a year 
go to make our piano keys,” remarked the 
student boarder, who had been reading the 
scientific notes in a patent medicine almanac. 
“My land!” exclaimed the landlady. ‘‘Isn’t 
it wonderful what some animals can be 
trained to do? Isn’t it, now?”’—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 


A lad was standing with his donkey and 
barrow selling vegetables in London one day, 
when a smartly-dressed young man came up 
and asked, “‘I say, boy, would you like to 
drive me to the Mansion House?” ‘The 
boy thought for a moment and then re- 
plied, ‘‘Yes, guv’nor; but I don’t think the 
’arness would fit you.”’—Selected. 


Rev. J. H. Jowett of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, tells of a lay preachers’ conference, in 
which a veteran described his method of 
sermon preparation. ‘‘I take my text,” he 
said, ‘“and divide my sermon into three parts. 
In the first part I tell ’em what I am going 
to tell ’em; in the second part—well, I tell 
’em; in the third part I tell ’em what I’ve 
told ’em.’’—Christian Endeavor World. 


A stranger in Milwaukee who, seeing an 
Irishman at work in the street, asked him 
what was the population of the town. ‘‘Oh, 
about forty thousand,’ was the reply. 
“Forty thousand! It must certainly have 
more than that,’ said the visitor. ‘‘ Well,’’ 
said the Irishman, ‘‘it wud be about two 
hundred and seventy-five thousand if ye 
were to count the Dutch.’—Philadelphia 
Record. 


Dr. Stubbs disliked very much the com- 
plaints which squires and churchwardens 
sometimes made to him about hard-working 
parish priests. On one occasion a layman 
came to him with sad complaints about the 
enormities of some vicar, his ritualistic 
practices and observances. ‘‘Why, my 
lord, before he begins his sermon he actually 
kisses his stole!’ said this irate personage. 
‘Well, well, Mr. So-and-so,’”’ replied the 
bishop, “‘perhaps that is better than if he 
stole his kisses.”’ 


Two young merchants, Clint and John, 
who occupied adjoining stores in a small 
town, were intimate friends. When busi- 
ness was dull, they visited back and forth. 
Each was fond of a joke. One cold, blustery 
day, when customers were few, Clint sat be- 
hind the stove in John’s store. A young 
woman, a stranger, came in, and John 
stepped forward to wait on her. “I am 
soliciting subscriptions for the fresh-air 
fund,” said she. ‘‘ You’d better speak to the 
proprietor about it,” John said politely. 
“You will find him a very liberal man. 
He is back there by the stove.” John 
grinned as the young woman approached 
Clint and restated her case. ‘How much 
are the merchants generally giving?’’ Clint 
asked, with grave interest in the cause. 
“Some are giving as much as a dollar,” 
she answered; ‘‘but we are grateful for any 
sum, however small.’’ ‘John,’ said Clint, 
with an air of authority, “give the young 
lady two dollars out of the drawer.’’ And 
John, of course, had to obey.—Selected. 
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BIGELOW 
KENNARD 
AND CO$ 


ONE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS 

will purchase a 
GENTLEMANS WATCH 
which we guarantee to 
be the best time-keeper 
lfor the money. Itis made 
in 18 kt case, adjusted 
with parts interchange- 
able and bears our name. 


PIPE DREAMS 


A Book of Verse 
By A. VAGRANT 


OEMS of childhood, the farm, field 
and forest, and the running streams. 
Simple and appealing in their natural- 
ness. A book to be read by the firelight’s 
glow on long winter evenings—will be 
laid aside with mingled smile and sigh 
for the misty memories of golden days 
agone that it will conjure up. 


by mail 


postpaid) (0 CENTS PER COPY 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 


272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRICE ( 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST, 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 
LONDON 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual] instruction. Thorough 
preparation for college or scientific schools. 
Athletic training. For catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Joues, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 

FOR 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL FoR 


BOX 638, DUXBURY, MASS. 
Elementary and Advanced Classes 
H. P. MOULTON, Jr., Principal 


Associated with School of FORESTRY 
F. B. KNAPP, Director. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA, 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students, For catalogue 
address the President, 
F. C. SOUTH WORTH. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for beth sexes. 
Tuition and Board, $250a year. Courses in Business and 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New Separate Dor- 
mitories, College Certificate. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees. 
For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
. «+ PRINTERS 


27a Congress Street, Boston 


